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SUMMER SESSIONS 
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Extensive program of graduate and undergraduate courses 
especially designed to provide an enriched academic and 
professional background and at the same time meet State 
a certification or degree requirements. 


One to 12 weeks of instruction in an environment conducive 
to summer study, together with exceptional opportunity for 


THE FIVE SESSIONS an unusual variety of indoor and outdoor recreational activities. 


Inter-Sesssion—June 8 to June 26 Moderate instructional fees and living expenses. Campus 
hid Sonioa—~Jene 29 to Angas 7 residence hall accommodations with or without accompanying 
id-Session—- 


meal service. 
Post-Session—August 10 to August 28 


First Six Weeks Session—June 8 to July 17 Special conferences, institutes, seminars, and workshops in 
Senna Siu Weeks Sentan~Jiie B40 Amend 20 various fields of academic, professional, and vocational 
interests. 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 





for further information and bulletins address: 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 





Room 101-A Willard Building 


The Pennsylvania State University — University Park, Pennsylvania 
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Teacuers ! 


WIN A FREE SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIP... 





in this easy-to-enter American Seating Contest! 


“\ 





Here’s your chance to attend the college or university of your 
choice this summer on a fabulous free scholarship! Just think—a 
Grand Scholarship Award generous enough to cover traveling 
expenses and tuition to any school in the U.S. or any country in 
the world you select! 


GRAND AWARD 


a 40) 0) 0 


FORTY 


$200 awarps 


AMERICAN 


= 


The American Seating Contest is easy and fun. There’s nothing 
to buy. All you do is complete the following statement in 25 words 
or less: “‘Properly designed classroom furniture is important 
because...” That’s all there is to it. Scholarship award will be 
made in cash. 


The next forty winners will receive a $200.00 summer scholar- 
ship cash award. All full-time teachers within the continental 
United States and.Alaska are eligible to enter. So, if you’re a teacher, 
don’t miss this exciting opportunity for a free scholarship! 





Here’s a tip that may help you win: Our new booklet, The Facts 
about School Furniture Today, is packed with the latest information 
about all types of furniture for schools. You can obtain a copy by 
writing: American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


» SEATING | 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 











JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES 


] Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: “Properly designed 
classroom furniture is important because...” 


y Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere 
statement in the opinion of the judges, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Their 
decision will be final. In case of ties, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. No entries will 
be returned. By submitting an entry, and in 
consideration of its being accepted for judg- 
ing, you consent to the American Seating 
Company using such entry or any part 
thereof for advertising purposes, and con- 
sent that your entry, contents, and any 
ideas contained therein become the prop- 
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erty of the American Seating Company. 
3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 
* a letter. Include your name and ad- 
dress, and the name and address of the 
school where you teach. Address your entry 
to: Scholarship Contest, P.O. Box 5233, 
Chicago 77, Illinois. 
4 You may submit as many entries as 
you wish, but no more than one prize 
will be awarded to any one individual. 
5 Entries must be postmarked not later 
* than midnight, April 11, 1959, and 
received by April 21, 1959. Entries must be 
orizinal work of contestant. 
This contest is open to all school 


* teachers under full-time contract—in 
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any public, parochial, or private school 
within the continental limits of the United 
States—except employees of the American 
Seating Company, their representatives, 
their advertising agencies, and members of 
their respective families. Contest subject to 
all Federal, state, and local regulations. 


7 Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 

proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The éomplete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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Educators TIPS TO TEACHERS 








FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


PARENT RELATIONS 


Educators \VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 


... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 











Travel 






D. Boyer 
Camp Hill 





WwW. Montgomery 
Hollidaysburg 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 


for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 

Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 

Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 
bility Protection Plans ( ) Life Insurance Plans. 


Name: 





Address: 








City: 
State: 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


In This Issue 


| The record of the accomplishments 


of the PSEA in 1958 was the back- 
ground of the reports printed in the 
December, the convention, issue. The 
record is completed in the February 


| issue where the story of the 1958 





convention is written. 


@ In addition to this factual and in- 
terpretive account, written by our 
Executive Secretary, we give all our 
members the opportunity to read 
what the delegates heard as they 
listened to convention speakers. We 
include Doctor Carr's astute analysis 
of the three elements of public sup- 
port—only one of them money— 
which insure quality education; Mrs 


| Johnson's plea for education of the 
| spirit, too; Doctcr Boehm’s forecast 


| President 


| Educational 


| 400 North Third St. 


of a dramatic age for education, and 
Mr. Treon’s appreciated words of 


| thanks 


@ The Report of the Committee of 


| Fifteen, as given by Chairman Baker 
| Thompson, to the House of Delegates 
| is printed. 


@In the Convention report is the 
result of the elections. The New 
for 1959 is presented. 
Resolutions and amendments to the 
Constitution are reported. 


| @The personnel of the 1959 Ex- 


ecutive Council is given in the 


Interests Section. 
@Here, too, are the names of the 
Education and Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the 1959 General Assembly 
The President's Message to PSEA 
members concerns this new session of 
the Legislature. 

@ February's important national 
meeting is the American Association 
of School Administrators in Atlantic 
City. Some additional news on pro- 
gram plans is in Keep Posted 
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STUDY-CREDIT TOURS 


FOR PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
‘European Culture’’—44 Days 
6 CREDITS 


towards graduation or permanent certi- 
fication. By State Teachers Colleges. 


e@ 12 Countries e All Inclusive 
e Mr. G. Reisinger, Shippensburg 8S.T.C. 


eDr. Gabriel Betz, California S.T.C. 
e Prof. C. W. Robbe, Clarion S.T.C. 
June 12, Plus $66 
pred 28 $999 Tuition 


SUMMER STUDY in PARIS 
Sponsored by Penn State 
3 CREDITS 
ALL LECTURES IN ENGLISH 
e@ Foreign Study in Government” 
e Live and Study at University of Paris 
e@ Directed by Dr. R. W. Brewster 


July 1 to $945 


Aug. 1 


Including 

Tuition 

FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, 

ART or MUSIC STUDY TOURS 
3 to 10 CREDITS 

@ Sponsored by Various Universities 

@35 to 50 Days in Western Europe 


Rates on Request 


AROUND THE WORLD 
With Dr. Frederick Lininger 
Advisor to Nationalist 
China; United Nations 
Rome and Ceylon. 


Government, 
F.A.O. staff, 
55 days, by air, de- 
luxe hotels. Meetings with officers 
F.A.O., UNESCO, WHO, COLOMBO 
PLAN to observe aid to underdeveloped 
countries. Includes Holy Land, Europe. 


$2990 ( a 


June 21 to 
ug. 15 


The February Cover 


It would not be necessary for our 
artist to indicate that the cover de- 
sign this month is built around the 
pines. It might be necessary, how- 
ever, to inform our readers that these 
two pines though companions in the 
forest, have marked differences. 

The white pine has five needles to 
a bundle, the red pine two to a 
bundle. The cones of the white pine 
are four to eight inches long, those 
of the red pine two to two and a half 
inches long 

The wood of the white pine is very 
soft and close grained and very light 
in weight. The dry weight of the 
white pine is about twenty-five 
pounds to the cubic foot. On the 
other hand the sap_ of the 
red pine is a pale yellow, the 
heartwood pale red, and the wood of 
medium weight, thirty-three pounds 
to the cubic foot 

To all of us the white pine is the 
more familiar of the early American 
forest. It was undoubtedly the most 
abundant species throughout the 
forest range. Much of Pennsylvania 
and almost all of New York, outside 
of the Adirondacks, we are told, was 
one white pine forest. Pioneers used 
to say that a squirrel could travel a 
squirrel’s lifetime without ever com- 


| ing down out of the white pines 


Of all the trees of our American 
forest the white pine probably has 


_ played the greatest role in the life 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
With Dr. William Butz 
Sponsored by Penn State. Meetings, 
receptions with Govt., Embassy, Univ. 
and Industrial leaders. Emphasis on 
agricultural economics and world food 
production. 7 countries, 28 days, by air. 


$1299 Plus $30 


Tuition 
THE COMMUNIST WORLD 

48 Days in Scandinavia, Russia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Continent 
Sponsored by Penn State Russian-Area 
Studies group. Students, graduates, 
faculty. Trans-Atlantic by air, 23 days 
in Russia includes Black Sea cruise. 
Terminates Switzerland. Paris. 


June 23 to $1499 Sa 


Aug. 8 


June 15 to 
July 12 





SPRING VACATION IN PUERTO RICO 


First Time Ever All-Inclusive 
By Air - 7 Days - Hotels - Meals $199 
Glamorous Special Activities 











For Information, Applications Apply 


ROGAL TRAVEL SERVICE 


220 Locust St., Harrisburg CE 3-4579 
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| and history of the American people. 


Literally and figuratively, the white 


| pine more than any other tree in the 
| country built this Nation. 


It is im- 
possible to list all its uses which 
range from exquisite paneling in fine 
old Colonial homes to the famed bob- 
sleds of New England; from hobby 
horses to the 72,000,000 board feet 
which was still being split into 


| matches in 1912. 


Francois Michaux, speaking of the 


| period around 1805, said that half a 


million American homes were built of 
white pine. It is used for window 


| sash material, doors, furniture, shin- 


gles, covered bridges, and was the 
commonest and most eagerly sought 
at the saw mill. It permeated every 


| phase of American life. 


All are familiar with its habits of 
growth, the whorled branches grow 
in well-separated tiers, one whorl for 


each year, and the distance between | 


the whorls is the measure of growth 


| for a season in height. 
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“WASHINGTON 


For your 


CLASSROOM 


and 


AUDITORIUM 


Showings! 


SHRINE 
of 
AMERICAN 


PATRIOTISM” 


The magnificence, the maj- 
esty, the monumental 
beauty of 
Capital. . .a memorable 
motion 


our 


picture for 


year and every year. 








Running Time: 
22 minutes 
IN COLOR 
Available 


FREE 


FREE 
CATALOG 


of 
tha 
free 
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rental subjects! 


Dept. PJ 


Broad at Elm 


Nation’s 


hundreds 
of educa- 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 
Ridgefield, N. J. 


this 


more 
n 200 
films. 


1 and 
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Here’s a Fascinating 


NATURE STUDY PROGRAM 





from the NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 








Everybody knows that the Ostrich is the 
biggest living bird. But did you know that 
it can run 50 miles an hour—that its kick 
can kill a man—that it has the largest 
eyes of any land creature? 


In an ordinary woodland pond you can find 
an amazing variety of fascinating crea- 
tures. Your Nature Program tells you: what 
to aot shh how to go about it. 


Discover awesome prehistoric titans, like 
the Stegosaurus—fifteen feet of armor- 
plated might, with a brain no larger than 
a walnut! 


SOSH EHHSESEEESEHEEEHEEEHEEEHEEEEEHEEEEEEEESEEEOEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEH ESET EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEHEHEHREREEOEEE 
SOSSSSESSHSHSHHEHHHSSEHEHEHEHESEHEESHEEHEHEEHEEEHSEEEEHEEEEEEES HEHEHE EHESEHEEHEESEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEE 


Friendly Experts to Guide You! 


We would like to send you this 
wonderful kit (value $2.00) to demon- 
strate a new classroom program that 
introduces your pupils to the wonders 
of Nature — under the guidance of 
skilled and experienced naturalists! 

The Audubon Society’s Nature 
Program has already captured the 
imagination of thousands of educa- 
tors and students. Through the magic 
eye of magnificent color photographs, 
you journey each month “into the 
field” on a quest after Nature’s 
secrets! You see how Nature “pro- 
tects her own” with ingenious camou- 
flage...learn the strange ways some 
animals raise their young... collect 
your own “Classroom Museum” of 
albums about exotic flowers, beauti- 
ful butterflies, animal oddities. And 
your naturalist guides will open your 
eyes to the wonders you can discover 
in your nearby park, on field trips— 
even in your own schoolyard! 
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Natural color pitas show you unusual 
creatures like the Snowshoe Rabbit. In 
= he is the same color as his tundra 
ome... 


only | 


(VALUE $200 


To demonstrate this new 
Nature Hobby 











Each month an exciting new 
Nature topic is selected and a set 
of about 30 color prints is issued, 
together with an album in which to 
mount them, and a text that explains 
your “Classroom Museum”’ collec- 
tion. The total cost is so very low— 
only $1 for each monthly set, plus 
postage—that your Teacher’s Fund 
will hardly feel it. And you assume 
no obligation when you send in a 
dime for your introductory package. 
You may resign at any time. 

However, we feel sure that once 
you have become acquainted with the 
program, you will want to continue 
these delightful monthly “visits” for 
a while. That’s why we make this 
unusual offer. But we urge you to 
send for your sample package now, 
because quantities are limited. Mail 
this coupon today, to: The Audubon 
Nature Program, Dept. 9-PJ-2, 
Garden City, N.Y. 





But when autumn comes, the weather gets 
colder, and he starts to change color. By 
the time the ground is covered with snow 
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INTRODUCTORY KIT! 


ty LID 





ALL PICTURES 
/ iN THRILLING 


An exciting new way you and the children 
can learn about the wonders of NATURE! 


COSTS SSH S SSE HHHEHHHEEH HEHEHE HESESHHHEHSHEHHHESEHSHSHHHSHHEHSESESEESESESEHEHESESEEEEHESH SD, 


he has become entirely white. te. Perfectly 
camouflaged once again, he is ‘‘invisible’’ 
to his enemies! 














See the mysterious, exciting life of Nature after 
dark—the great owls who hunt their prey in 
almost total darkness—all the strange creatures 
who live by night! 


COPE TESETESESEHEESEEEEEEEEESE 





SOOO HEEHEEHEEESEHEEEEEEEEH HEHEHE EES EOE ES ESESEE 


This Gift package will demonstrate a thrilling 
new program...ideally suited to the class- 
room ...which has been developed under the 
supervision of the National Audubon Society. 
To introduce you to this program, the Society 
will send you for only one dime a kit (worth 
$2.00) consisting of: 


“CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE”’—30 natural 
color prints, and an album in which to 
mount them. Tells the fascinating story of 
the creatures who wear “‘disguises’”’ to 
protect them from their enemies. 


“SHELLS AND AQUARIUMS’’— How to col- 
lect sea and fresh water shells; how to 
make beautiful jewelry from them; how 
to build, stock, care for, and enjoy a 
home aquarium. Fully illustrated. 

IN ADDITION, if you decide to continue, 
you will receive FREE a maroon-and-gold 
color pull-drawer case to store your 
“Classroom Museum” Collection. 






You incur no obligation when you send for 
this introductory Kit. You may withdraw 
from the program at any time. But quan- 
tities are limited so we urge you to mail the 
coupon today. 
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THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 
Dept. 9-PJ-2, Garden City, N.Y | 
I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once my intro- 
ductory package consisting of (1) the informative 
album ‘‘Camouflage in Nature,’’ (2) the series of 30 
full-color photoprints to mount in the album, and (3) 
my EXTRA FREE GIFT, the illustrated booklet on | 

“Shells and Aquariums.”’ 

After examining my introductory package, I will 
notify you if I do not wish to continue with the Pro- 
gram. Otherwise I understand you will send me a new 
nature album complete with a set of color prints each | 
month, for only $1 plus shipping. I am not obligated 
to take any minimum number of albums and I may 
cancel my subscription at any time I wish. | 


PRE i ae cad dab cdind dulunadaednee bebe noawauneexs | 
FE Oe EEE Ce PEE ELE] ery PEE T eT OICe | 
CMe das cccwasdwde sede adtkededss a¥icectedumenden | 
TOS 6 << is ks cancceesdaskenssetaiecensckcecns 
SAME OFFER TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA | 
Audubon Nature Program, 105 Bond Street, base * 20 
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The 1958 PSEA Convention 


HARVEY E. GAYMAN 


Executive Secretary, Harrisburg 


BID YOU WELCOME to this, the 

106th annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education. . . We 
are challenged to set a course where- 
by our Association will obtain the 
public support that is the key to 
quality education.”’ With these words, 
President Harold J. Koch con- 
vened the annual convention of the 
PSEA in 1958. 

The occasion of this convention 
was a challenge for the future. 
In retrospect it was a valedictory of 
a year of expansion, great achieve- 
ment, and aggressive leadership 

Assembled to conduct the business 
of the Association, were 882 dele- 
gates from our Local Branches, repre- 
senting approximately 67,000 mem- 
bers. 

President Koch, speaking for the 
Executive Council, reported these 
significant accomplishments during 
the year: 

SEAP-PFTA—A membership in Stu- 
dent Education Associations of 3,409, 
an increase of 500 over the previous 
year with a total of 45 Chapters, 
membership in 330 PFTA Clubs 
climbed to 8,500, division of SEAP 
and PFTA into two separate organ- 
izations, each of which will hold a 
conference in 1959. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—Every TV 
Station in Pennsylvania during the 
week of September 8-13 carried a 
special showing of the NEA-PSEA 
film—Crowded Out. During Ameri- 
can Education Week a similar show- 
ing was arranged of Mike Makes His 
Mark. At a successful PR Work- 
shop in September our setup in 
Pennsylvania was recognized by Roy 
K. Wilson, director of Press and 
Radio of the NEA, as one of the 
finest in the United States. 
COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN—The 
Committee of Fifteen concluded its 
work and published its report. Said 
Mr. Koch, “This is one of the most 
significant jobs ever undertaken by 
our Association. It undoubtedly will 
become the foundation on which will 
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be built the educational program of 
the next decade and on which. the 
legislative program of our Associa- 
tion for a number of years will be 
based.” 

OUR NEW HEADQUARTERS— 
The plans for the new Headquarters 
Building are progressing rapidly. 
The architects are preparing final 
plans and work drawings. Construc- 
tion of the building will probably 
start the latter part of 1959. An 
architect's model of our new Head- 
quarters Building was spotlighted at 
a conspicuous place on the stage. 
Estimated cost of the project is be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $1,200,000. 
EXPANDED SERVICES—The in- 
creased dues provided additional 
professional services. Appropriations 
to our five Departments were in- 
creased by $5,000, the Bedford Springs 
Conference of Classroom Teachers 
was enlarged, and activities of the 
Department of Administration and 
its sections expanded. 

Four Round Tables were added to 
our list of professional groups. Two 
that are very significant are the 
Round Tables on Reading and the 
Study and Education of the Mentally 
Gifted 

In like manner, an _ additional 

allocation of $5000 to our committees 
and commissions made possible en- 
larged programs and more effective 
services. 
TEPS—Our membership, Statewide, 
benefited from regional TEPS Con- 
ferences held in each of the nine 
Districts during October and No- 
vember 

These are but a few of the addi- 
tional services that our members re- 
ceived, made possible through the 
increase of dues and the leadership 
of our President and the Executive 
Council of 1958. 
STRENGTHENING OUR STRUC- 
TURE—Subcommittees of the Ex- 
ecutive Council were at work during 
the year on the internal problems of 
the Association. These included a 


subcommittee on vacancy on staff, 
regulations and schedule of com- 
mittee meetings, functions of ap- 
pointive committees and their re- 
lationship to staff, a study on con- 
tinuing membership, and the im- 
portant subcommittee on budget 

NATIONAL LEADERSHIP—The 
Executive Council and our member- 
ship successfully supported the can- 
didacy of Walter W. Eshelman for 
the office of Vice President of the 
NEA. Asa result, Pennsylvania will 
be honored by having an NEA 
President in 1959-60. The support 
of the candidacy of John S. Cart- 
wright, superintendent of schools of 
Allentown, resulted in his election 
as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the AASA for a four-year 
term. James E. Butts, superintend- 
ent of the schools of Blair County, 
completed his year as president of the 
Rural Division of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education with a most 
successful conference at Minneapolis 


James E. Nancarrow, Upper Darby. 


is serving on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals of the NEA 
Mrs. Margaret W. Efraemson, Phila- 
delphia, is president of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Association. 
UNPAID SALARIES—The House 
of Delegates heard a report from 
Kermit M. Stover, chairman, of the 
Committee on Unpaid Teachers’ Salar- 
ies authorized by the 1957 House of 
Delegates, to the effect that for the 
first time in history State appropria- 
tions were placed in escrow to local 
banks and salaries paid by the bank 
directly to the teachers. Through 
the efforts of the committee every 
school district in Pennsylvania, known 
to be delinquent in the payment of 
teachers’ salaries, was contacted and 
State appropriations were advanced 
to make payments. 

In prospect our House of Dele- 
gates was equally aggressive. In 
the committee reports and the resolu- 
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tions adopted are recommendations 
which will continue to strengthen our 
\ssociation, benefit our members, 
enhance the profession, and guaran- 
tee the needed educational oppor- 
tunities for the children of our Com- 
monwealth. 

The salary recommendations of 
the Legislative Committee included 
a revised schedule for professional 
employes and superintendents of our 
public schools, an upgrading of sala- 
ries in State Teachers Colleges, and 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. It included, also, significant 
legislative proposals to put an end 
to payless pay days. It proposed that 
the subsidy formula be revised in 
terms of current costs of acceptable 
programs, namely, that the equaliza- 
tion level be increased from $5800 to 
$9000 and that the local effort con- 
tribution be increased from 4.375 
mills to 7 mills. It recommended 
that the ceiling on the school building 
construction be increased by ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 per year 
so that school buildings necessary 
to house our expanding school popu- 
lation will! be erected. It asked that the 
General Assembly take forthright 
action within its legislative authority 
to establish larger and more effec- 
tive units of school administration 
It pledged support to legislation that 
will increase the retirement annuities 
of those who have already retired. 
Other recommendations concern post 
high school education, school nurses, 
kindergartens, and non-partisan elec- 
tion of school directors 

Our members will read with in- 
terest the policies inherent in the re- 
port of the Committee of Fifteen and 
in the resolutions, both of which 
appear in this issue 


Departments, Sections, and Round 
Tables 


Stimulating were the speakers and 
the discussion groups of our five de- 
partments, eighteen sections, and our 
twenty-one round tables. In_ all, 
several hundred speakers participated 
in these programs and the significant 
problems raised and issues discussed 
continued in conversation in hotel 
lobbies and scattered groups long 
after the individual meetings had 
been adjourned. 


General Sessions Impressive 


In the early days of our Associa- 
tion it was customary to print in the 
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President Koch and Vice President Stover greet Mayor Ziegler. 


issues of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL following the convention all 
the addresses and speeches that were 
made. Long ago we discontinued this 
policy. However, we include in this 
issue the addresses at the Tuesday 
evening General Session and Doctor 
Boehm’s at the Wednesday morning 
session 

This closing session was_high- 
lighted by the address of George 
Z. F. Bereday, professor of educa- 
tion, Columbia University, and re- 
cent visitor of the Russian schools as 
well as authority on European educa- 
tion by virtue of his native Polish 
training. He pointed up the need 
for education for all in these words: 

‘As | look at the new developments 
in education in the countries all over 
the world, | am more and more im- 
pressed by the fact that they are 
beginning to develop the principle 
that American education has had for 
many years. 

“It appears to me, therefore, the 
most precious heritage that there is in 
American education is that all chil- 
dren are educable and all should be 
helped to find for themselves the best 


possible use of their talents. 


This principle at the present time 
should involve giving first priority to 
the education of our most neglected 
children.. That means our poorest 
children and those in our worst sys- 
tems. I am afraid that the current 
movements in American’ education 
triggered off by the problem of na- 


tional security may tend us to forget 
that it is our most neglected children 
that are our first priority. | am 
convinced that the strength of all 
democratic nations in the future de- 
pends not so much on the education 
of its leaders as it does on the educa- 
tion of the citizens at large.” 

This, indeed, was a stirring note 
on which to conclude our convention 
The social activities, the renewal of 
friendships, the friendly conversa- 
tion, and the stimulating discussions 
are now a remembrance of another 
great convention. The address by 
Doctor Bereday was a challenge 
to the future and gave rich meaning 
to the voices singing the stirring 
strains and the meaningful words of 
“God Bless America,” with which 
the convention adjourned 


The Elections 


President 
A. Nelson Addleman 
County 
Committee on Legislation 
M. Isabe! Epley, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, Rochester 
Harry K. Gerlach, Lancaster 
Ccunty 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, 
delphia 
Fred L. Marshall, Bradford 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Cresson 
Committee on Resolutions 
Mrs. Anna S. Dietrich, 
Hamburg 


Allegheny 


Phila- 


West 
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Chester M. Jelbart, Swissvale 

Henry C. Messinger, Allentown 

E. Ray Shank, Norristown 

Howard S. Stewart, New Castle 

Horace B. Thomas, Clearfield 
Committee on Teacher Welfare 

Floyd W. Boyer, Abington Town- 

ship 

Everett M. Wetzel, Black Lick 
PSEA Board of Retirement Trustees 

Francis B. McGarry, East Strouds- 

burg 
Recommendation cf Candidate to the 
Nominating Committee of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 

Robert A. Rosenkrance, Perkasie 
NEA State Director 


G. Baker Thompson, Delaware 
County 
Presidents cf Departments 
Administration 
C. N. Hanner, Armstrong 
County 


Classrcom Teachers 

Henry J. Stoudt, Petersburg 
Higher Education 

S. E. Munson, Lancaster 
Supervision and Curriculum 

Albert I. Oliver, Philadelphia 
Vocational and Practical Arts Edu- 
cation 

Robert Evans, Towanda 


Amendments to Constitution 


Two amendments to the PSEA 
Constitution received the required 
two-thirds vote of the members of the 
House of Delegates. The amend- 
ment to Article III dealing with allc- 
cation of dues passed by a vote of 
706 to 77; Article VIII, Department 


of Administration, passed by a vote 
of 682 to 154. 

Article I1!, Membership, of the 
Constitution, reads as amended: 


ARTICLE Ill. Membership 


Section |. Any person actively 
engaged in educational work in 
Pennsylvania may become an active 
member of this Association, provided 
such person is also a member of the 
local branch in the district or county 
where he is employed, by paying the 
annual dues of ten dollars. The five 
dollar increase to be allocated as fol- 
lows: In 1957-58, one dollar for serv- 
ices of the Association and four dol- 
lars for a building fund; in 1958-59, 
two dollars for services and three 
dellars for building; in 1959-60, two 
dollars and fifty cents for services and 
two dollars and fifty cents for build- 
ing; in 1960-61, three dollars for 
services and two dollars for building; 
in 1961-62, three collars and fifty cents 
for services and one dollar and fifty 
cents for building; in 1962-63, four 
dellars for services and one dollar for 
building; in 1963-64, four dollars 
and fifty cents for services and fifty 
cents for building. Thereafter the 
annual membership fee of ten dollars 
shall be allocated in accordance with 
the budget as adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council 

Article VIII, Departments, reads 
as amended 


ARTICLE VIII. Departments 


IV. Department of Administration 





Members of the Department of Administration listen intently to a discussion on 


the Defense Education Act of 1958. 
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Sections 
1. Chief School Administrat 
ors 
. Secondary School Principal! 
3 Elementary School Princi 
pals 

A chief school administrator shal 
be defined as any person devoting thx 
major part of his time to administra 
tion in the capacity of a county 
superintendent, district superintend 
ent, associate superintendent, or sup 
ervising principal and their assistants 

Representation on the Executiv: 
Council shall be rotated as follows fo; 
each five-year period beginning ir 
1959: In 1959, the first year of the 
five-year period, a chief school ad 
ministrator; the second year, a 
secondary school principal; the third 
year, a chief school administrator 
the fourth year, an elementary schoo! 
principal; the fifth year, a chief 
school administrator; and the same 
rotation for each five-year period 
following 


nm 


RESOLUTIONS 


|. TEACHER SERVICE IN’ TRANS- 
MITTING HERITAGE—We reaffirm our 
faith in democracy and rededicate our- 
selves to the continued teaching of the 
democratic way of life through school 
experiences which are consistent with 
democratic philosophy. We com- 
mend our profession, our local associa- 
tions, the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, and the National 
Education Association for the serv- 
ices they are performing in trans- 
mitting the heritage of our Com- 
monwealth and our Nation to suc- 
ceeding generations 

2. GUIDANCE—We recommend 
that all elementary and secondary 
schools have qualified guidance coun- 
selors to give each child the necessary 
educational, vocational, and_ social 
guidance which will enable him to 
reach the potential of his ability. 

3. TEACHER SELECTION AND RE- 
CRUITMENT—-We urge that teachers 
be constantly mindful of their obliga- 
tion to encourage the more capable 
students to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. We commend those Teacher 
Education Institutions that maintain 
selective programs for entrance and 
continually evaluate the progress and 
potentials of success for those en- 
rolled as prospective teachers 

4. IN-SERVICE PRoGRAMsS—We 
hold that in-service programs whether 
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organized and supported by local 
districts or in course at Teacher 
Education Institutions should give 
first consideration to those areas of 
instruction and subject matter that 
are most meaningful for the specific 
1ceds of those participating. We note 
with satisfaction the increasing num- 
ber of school administrators who are 
providing in-service opportunities and 
the number of Teacher Education 
Institutions that are making faculty 
members available for such services. 


5. Stupy oF ScHoo. NEEps—We 
recommend that the findings of the 
Committee of Fifteen be widely dis- 
tributed to school personnel and in- 
terested citizens. We commend the 
Committee of Fifteen for its ex- 
haustive study and definite recom- 
mendations on educational needs. 


6. PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
ANDSTANDARDS—We recommend that 
colleges, universities; and other teach- 
er education institutions re-evaluate 
their curriculums and educational 
courses offered in order to provide 
students with worth-while and se- 
quential courses of study and to give 
them the training needed to meet the 
challenges in the various areas of a 
modern educational program. 


7. COOPERATIVE EFFORT IN 
PoLticy FoRMATION—It seems anom- 
alous that in our Democracy educa- 
tional administration is slow in be- 
coming democratic in character. If 
our schools are to be representative 
institutions of our society, all pro- 
fessional employes must be given an 
opportunity to participate in the 
formulation of educational policy. 
We believe that the best educational 
policy results from participation by 
members of school boards, adminis- 
trators, and teachers. We commend 
those school districts where such a 
plan isin operation. We recommend 
that all administrative policies be 
widely disseminated among the groups 
concerned. 

8. RELEASED TIME—We com- 
mend all administrators and mem- 
bers of school boards who, through 
appropriate policies, release members 
of the professional staff, without loss 
of salary, to participate in conferences 
and convention programs of major 
professional organizations at local, 
State, and national levels. 

9. Rest PERIODS FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL EMpLoYES—We believe that 
the basic principles of good mental 
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Exchange Teachers Attend PSEA Convention 


From left to right: Sylvia A. Sayer from England who is teaching in State 
College schools; Mrs. Kelton S. McDonald and Mr. McDonald who is at Spring- 
field Jr.-Sr. High School, Delaware County; Marguerite Girard, France, at 
Beaver Falls; President Koch; Mrs. John G. McQuinn and Mr. McQuinn, 





England, who are both teaching in Schuylkill Twp. schools, Phoenixville. 


and physical health require that 
every teacher be provided with a 
daily duty-free lunch period and 
another period free from assigned 
responsibilities. 
10. UsE oF ScHoo. Time—We en- 
dorse and recommend the adoption 
in each administrative unit of the 
recommendations of the Committee 
of Fifteen with regard to more effec- 
tive use of the school day, namely: 
A. The use of one-half or a 
whole day in celebration of a 
school victory, prior to vaca- 
tions, or the opening or closing 
of schools should be discon- 
tinued. 
B. Class instruction hours 
should not be interrupted by 
drives, campaigns, fund rais- 
ing, or other local observances. 
C. Pupils should not be with- 
drawn from classes for play re- 
hearsals, games, to run errands, 
etc. 

11. LENGTH OF ScHOoL TERM— 
The ever growing body of knowledge 
and increasing complexity of society 
demand more time for new learnings 
and for competent participation in 
all aspects of citizenship. Considera- 
tion should be given to extend the 
present school year above the man- 
dated nine-month term of 20 days 
each. We note with approval the 
recommendations of the Committee 
of Fifteen in regard to the school 


term and commend them to our 
membership for careful study. 

12. PROFESSIONAL EVALUATION— 
The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association believes that the teach- 
ing profession should accept the re- 
sponsibility for improving instruction 
by continued research which will dis- 
cover means of objective evaluation 
of teaching performance. 

13. TEACHER Ratinc—We disap- 
prove any hasty adoption of a State- 
wide system of rating in which sub- 
jective judgment of teaching per- 
formance becomes the basis of salary 
increases. 

14. PROFESSIONAL AND NOon-PRO- 
FESSIONAL SERVICES—We urge that 
an effort be made to define pro- 
fessional and non-professional serv- 
ices. Once they have been defined, 
we urge that the assignment of the 
professional services be equitably dis- 
tributed. We protest the growing 
tendency to assign non-professional 
duties without adequate compensa- 
tion. 

15. TEACHERS SALARIES—We 
pledge our united support toward the 
enactment into law of the salary pro- 
posals of the Legislative Committee 
of the Association. We feel this pro- 
gram will attract to the teaching 
profession young men and women 
who have the potential of becoming 
quality teachers, will correct the dif- 
ferential between the beginning sala- 
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we 2 . i 
President and Mrs. Koch (seated) at 


open house December 28 in _ their 
suite in the Penn Harris Hotel. With 
them are Mrs. Miltona  Klinetob, 
Plymouth, and Merle Beam, Windber. 


ries of college graduates in other pro- 
fessions and those of beginning class- 
room teachers, will encourage teachers 
and administrators to remain in 
Pennsylvania rather than to go to 
neighboring states where average 
salaries are considerably higher, and 
will ensure quality teachers for the 
children of the Commonwealth. We 
insist that any increase in the length 
of the school year be accompanied 
by a proportionate increase in salary. 
16. PAYMENT OF SALARIES WHEN 
Due—We insist that school em- 
ployes are entitled to prompt and 
regular payment for their services. 
Failure to make such payments by 
school districts should be cause for 
immediate action by the Department 
of Public Instruction or other official 
State agency. 

We recommend that school dis- 
tricts which fail to meet payrolls 
when due shall be liable for interest 
payments incurred by school em- 
ployes because of the issuance of 
assignments or bank drafts in lieu of 


pay. 
17. RETIREMENT—We commend 
school districts which provide a 


salary schedule which permits teach- 
ers to reach the maximum of the local 
salary schedule five years prior to re- 
tirement. 

18. PuBtic INTEREST IN SCHOOLS 
AND SCHOOL PROBLEMS—We wel- 
come the increased interest of the 
public in our schools and their prob- 
lems. We urge all educators to con- 
sider and study the suggestions and 
criticisms seriously and to effect such 
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revisions of their educational pro- 
grams which will meet and overcome 
any valid objections. We urge all 
educators to vigorously oppose and 
reject any program or panacea that 
will undermine the basic patterns of 
our American system of education 


19. AGE OF BEGINNERS—Except 
as otherwise provided by law, we 
urge that admission shall be limited 
to beginners who have attained the 
age of six years before the first day 
of September, if admitted in the fall; 
or the first day of February, if ad- 
mitted at the beginning of the second 
semester. 

20. Drop-Outs—We urge that the 
Department of Public Instruction 
initiate a program of research and ex- 
perimentation through pilot studies 
to develop a program of school ac- 
tivities adapted to the needs and 
abilities of those who enter high 
school but fail to complete their 
courses. 

21. [NpDIvipUAL DIFFERENCES—We 
urge all educators to make such re- 
visions of their curriculum, such ad- 
justments in class size and teaching 
load, and such provision of guidance, 
research, and testing services so that 
the school program would meet the 
special needs and capacities of indi- 
vidual children. 

22. SCHOLARSHIPS—We_ recom- 
mend a_ general scholarship and 
fellowship program to assure that 
academically talented young men 
and women are not denied the op- 
portunity for higher education in 
fields of their own choosing because 
of lack of funds. 

23. FuTuRE TEACHERS CLUBS AND 
CHAPTERS—We urge that an FTA 
Club be organized in every secondary 
school to provide opportunity for 
students to explore teaching as a 
career and a Student PSEA Chapter 
in every Teacher Education Institu- 
tion to orient the prospective teach- 
ers in the philosophy and practice in 
professional organizations. We are 
enthusiastic about the interest and 
the progress that have been made 
in the growth of this program. 


24. THE RIGHT To VoTE aT EIGHT- 
EEN—We believe that the program 
of instruction and the participation 
of youth in the democratic life of the 
school prepare them for responsible 
citizenship. We reaffirm our belief 
that the right of franchise in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania be 





granted to citizens at the age of eight- 
een. 

25. ScHooL ATHLETICS—We believe 
in a well-balanced, integrated pro- 
gram of school athletics administerec 
as an integral part of the educationa! 
program. The mental and physica! 
welfare of the contestants must be 
the prime consideration in all athletic 
programs, and we recommend that it 
be mandatory to have the services of 
a physician immediately available 
during any regularly scheduled inter- 
scholastic athletic contest. 


26. TEACHER AND STUDENT Ex- 
CHANGE—We reaffirm our belief in 
the value of international exchange 
of teachers and students. This pro- 
gram, which promotes international 
understanding, should be continued 
encouraged, and expanded. 

27. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION—We 
commend those communities in Penn- 
sylvania which provide educational 
television as a supplement to class- 
room teaching and adult education. 
We urge participation in this pro- 
gram by more communities of the 
Commonwealth. We recommend that 
the General Assembly underwrite the 
cost of establishing and maintaining 
a State-wide network of educational 
stations and that the Department of 
Public Instruction accept a leader- 
ship role in developing significant 
educational programs. 

28. STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES—A. 
State Teachers Colleges are a part 
of the public school system of the 
Commonwealth and should be sup- 
ported adequately by the State We 
request appropriate increases in State 
appropriations to the end that the 
colleges may be maintained and 
operated at maximum efficiency, both 
in physical facilities and outstanding 
faculties. 

B. The Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association recognizes and 
commends the efforts and progress 
of the Association of State Teachers 
College Faculties, the Board of Presi- 
dents of the State Teachers Colleges, 
and the Department of Public In- 
struction in developing a uniform 
policy of employment and dismissal 
for the faculty members of the State 
Teachers Colleges of Pennsylvania. 
Cognizant of the need for such a 
program, designed to further evaluate 
the professional standards of the 
Teachers Colleges, we urge early 
adoption of this administrative pol- 
icy. 
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). COMMUNITY COLLEGES—We 'rec- 
nmend legislation to establish a 
tatewide system of community col- 
eges. Such colleges should have ac- 
ess to public school facilities and de- 
ive their financial support by funds 
rom the State, the local districts, 
nd students’ tuition. 
30. ELECTION OF ScHooL Boarp 
\fEMBERS—We recommend the pas- 
sage of legislation to provide for the 
election of school board members on 
a non-partisan basis. 
31. INTEGRATION—We reaffirm our 
belief in the integration of all groups 
of our society in the public schools. 
32. MODIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL PRo- 
GRAM—We recognize that as a result 
of recent scientific achievements many 
suggestions are being made to modify 
the school program. It is imperative 
that we avoid hasty decisions. We 
urge that changes be made only after 
careful consideration is given to 
their effect on the total school pro- 
gram and to the development of all 
the potentials of the individual 
Any new curriculum that our schools 
develop must preserve a balance be- 
tween the arts, the humanities, and 
science. 
33. REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL Di1s- 
TRICTS—We are pleased to note the 
increasing number of school districts 
which have reorganized into larger 
units in order to be able to offer ex- 
tended school services not previously 
possible because of limited popula- 
tion. We recommend that the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
the General Assembly take steps to 
expedite the reorganization in areas 





Doctor Addleman and Mr. Koch study 
committee reports in PSJ. 
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where school districts have failed to 
organize into larger units. 


34. INCREASED FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


—The formulae currently used to dis- 


tribute State subsidies to school dis- 
tricts no longer provide the financial 
base for an adequate educational 
program in every district of the 
Commonwealth. If we are to con- 
tinue to offer at least a minimum 
program to all young people of the 
Commonwealth, these formulae must 
be revised to make them consistent 
with current educational needs and 
financial conditions. We endorse the 
subsidy recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. 


35. FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT— 
We commend the Congress of the 
United States for the enactment of 
legislation which gives the states 
financial aid under the National De- 
fense Education Act. We believe 
that, in the interest of our national 
security, it is necessary for our 
Federal Government to continue 
permanently financial assistance to 
public schools and to extend such 
support to teachers’ salaries and 
school construction. 

36. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION—We believe the State Council 
of Education should be the policy- 
making body for all areas of educa- 
tion from kindergarten through the 
university in which the State has a 
leadership role, accepts fiscal re- 
sponsibility, and has a_ regulatory 
function. 

We urge that in staffing the De- 
partment of Public Instruction indi- 
viduals should be selected who are 
especially trained and who have had 
experience in their area of responsi- 
bility and we insist that no political 
sponsorship should be required or 
permitted. 

We further urge that financial 

support should be adequate to at- 
tract and retain high calibre personnel 
for every office. 
37. BipLE READING IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHOoLs—We believe that the Act 
of Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania making mandatory 
the reading of at least ten verses from 
the Holy Bible, without comment, at 
the opening of each public school on 
each school day, is fundamental to the 
wholesome development of the per- 
sonality of the child. We endorse 
appropriate action in support of this 
position 


APPRECIATION 

38. We express our deep apprecia- 
tion to Governor George M. Leader 
for his sincere interest and efforts to 
provide better educational oppor- 
tunities for the children of the 
Commonwealth. It is our wish that 
in the years ahead he will have con- 
tinued success. 


39. We are grateful to the members 
of the General Assembly for their 
support of legislation beneficial to 
pupils and to the teaching profession. 
Their action indicates recognition of 
the value of our public schools and 
the worth of the teaching profession 
in sustaining our democratic institu- 
tions. We pledge to them our con- 
tinued cooperation and untiring ef- 
fort to make our educational system 
the outstanding one in the nation. 
We look forward to continuing our 
friendly contacts with them. 


40. We look forward to the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with Governor- 
Elect David L. Lawrence in his en- 
deavors to improve the quality of 
education in the Commonwealth. 


41. We commend Doctor Charles H. 
Boehm for his leadership as our 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and for his efforts in seeking and find- 
ing new ways to strengthen the edu- 
cational program in Pennsylvania. 
We pledge to him and his staff our 
cooperation. 


42. We extend to our Staff members 
at PSEA Headquarters, the Execu- 
tive Council, and the elective and 
appointive committees our grateful 
appreciation for their continued ef- 
forts in planning and attaining a 
steady advance in strengthening the 
educational system and the teaching 
profession of Pennsylvania. 


43. We congratulate W. W. Eshel- 
man upon his election to the office of 
President-Elect of the National Edu- 
cation Association and pledge to him 
and the organization our continued 
support. 

44. We express gratitude for the 
outstanding leadership demonstrated 
by our President, Harold J. Koch. 
He has proudly and efficiently repre- 
sented the profession in all contacts 
made during his term of office. He 
has been an untiring worker for edu- 
cational and professional advance- 
ment. We wish him good health, 
happiness, and success in his future 
endeavors. 
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Public Support-- The Key to Quality in Education 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


N THE FOUR YEARS since | last 

appeared before this Convention in 
Harrisburg, the educational forces 
of Pennsylvania have played a role 
of great value and distinction in sev- 
eral major educational events of na- 
tional importance | take this oppor- 
tunity through this delegate body to 
express the profound thanks of the 
National Education Association. 

Last year, the NEA returned to its 
birthplace in Philadelphia for its 
Centennial Convention. No words 
can be adequate to express my ap- 
preciation for the part played by the 
profession, not only in Philadelphia 
but also throughout the Keystone 
State, in making that once-in-a-life- 
time occasion a brilliant success. As 
the months slide by, the innumerable 
details of kind, generous, and thought- 
ful assistance inevitably become 
blurred into a general background of 
pleasant recollection, but the total 
image will never be effaced. It will 
remain forever fresh and forever in- 
spiring in the memory of every per- 
son who was privileged to be in Phila- 
delphia in July, 1957. Nothing was 
overlooked that might contribute in 
any fashion to the success of that 
Centennial Convention. To your 
loyal and generous hospitality I at- 
tribute much of the enthusiasm which 
in Philadelphia launched the NEA 
expanded service program, with all 
the benefits it has produced and will 
produce in the future. 


NEA''s Debt to Pennsylvania 


The NEA is indebted to Pennsyl- 
vania for other contributions. Your 
national membership is the second 
largest of any state in the nation 
With fewer teachers than Texas, you 
have almost twice as many NEA 
members. If other states did as well 
as you do in this respect, the NEA 
strength this year would not be 700,- 
000 but well over a million. With 
the leadership of your three State 
Directors, Mrs. Audrey Graham, 
Baker Thompson, and Harvey Gay- 
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man, | feel sure even this fine record 
will be surpassed this year. 

Another source of national in- 
debtedness to Pennsylvania is the 
quality of leadership you have sup- 
plied to many parts of the NEA pro- 
gram. It is hard to name just a few 
people, but I think of John Lumley 
of the NEA legislative staff; Isabel 
Epley, chairman of the important 
NEA Ethics Committee; Margaret 
Efraemson, president of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals; Mabel Studebaker, president 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion ten years ago, and Walter 
Eshelman, who will capably shoulder 
the duties of NEA President next 


July. For all of these reasons and for 


many others, the National Education 
Association salutes you and thanks 
you. 


Quality 


In my address closing the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Convention in 
1957, | endeavored to answer the in- 
evitable question at any notable an- 
niversary, what of the future? | 
ventured to predict on that occasion 
that the dominant emphasis in Ameri- 
can education for the next 20 years 
could be summarized in one word— 
quality 

To be sure the next 20 years will 
also witness great increases in the 
quantity of education provided. The 
high birth rates and the high level 
of general prosperity will assure this 
kind of growth. But, granting the 
problems that ever-mounting enrol- 
ments present at all levels, I still say 
that our frontier for the next decades 
is quality. Basically, in the past 
century, the battle of quantity has 
been won, the principle of extensive 
and universal education firmly es- 
tablished. I cannot believe that the 
American people in any section of 
the nation will desert that principle. 

As quantity was the primary prob- 
lem of the past, so will quality be the 
primary target for the future. 


We 


The NEA Executive Secretary Speak 
on the 1958 Convention Theme 


have been concerned that every chilc 
get into school. Now we must as! 
how much each child gets out o 
school. 

The prediction I ventured to make 
18 months ago has, | think, turned 
out to be a valid one. 

Now if quality be the dominant 
current concern for American educa- 
tion, what is most necessary for its 
attainment? The requisites for bet- 
ter schools are many and diverse 
They run the range from buildings 
and equipment to matters of per- 
sonnel, procedures, and program 
Some of these requirements are pri- 
mary, some are secondary. Some are 
only desirable, some are absolutely 
essential. 


Public Support 


But if any single requirement for 
quality is to be isolated and placed 
in the key position, | suggest that 
requirement is public support. With- 
out public support, the profession, 
no matter how deeply devoted or 
highly qualified its members may be, 
faces almost insuperable obstacles. 
With it, every reasonable expecta- 
tion lies within reach. 

Public support is not a simple con- 
cept. It involves at least three dif- 
ferent elements: 

Informed public appraisal, 

Parental cooperation, and 

Money 

Let us consider these elements one 
by one. 


Informed Public Appraisal 


Of appraisal—informed, unin- 
formed, and misinformed—we have 
enjoyed, if “enjoyed” is the right 
word, a generous supply since the 
first Red Star went into orbit on 
October 4 of last year. The first 
phase of the public reaction to this 
event was marked by a diffused un- 
easiness, by something not far from 
hysteria in some circumstances, re- 
garding the adequacy of every aspect 
of American life including the schools. 
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This period lasted roughly three 
nonths. 

It was followed by a second phase 
which may be briefly described as 
the scapegoat period in American 
education. Many fingers were pointed 
in blame but few hands were lifted to 
help. In some obscure way, it 
seemed, our schools were responsible 
for the fact that the Soviets had a 
satellite while we had none. - Or, if 
we had one, it was too small and 
didn’t have a live dog in it. Our 
scientists were the first to succeed in 
atomic fission, the first to make a 
polio vaccine, and our technology 
had produced the highest living 
standard in the world. But we 
mourned and refused to be com- 
forted. We found that about 90 per 
cent of the key group of scientists 
who designed the Explorer were 
products of our public schools, but 
Professor Bestor, the Council on 
Basic Education, and the Luce publi- 
cations were not impressed. 

Now that we have orbitted a big 
satellite of our own that not only 
beeps but talks back, one might have 
expected the hard-bitten and _ hard- 
biting critics to offer, if not an 
apology for having maligned the 
schools, at least a generous word of 
appreciation. If such a word has 
been uttered, it has escaped my atten- 
tion. Perhaps it is asking too much 
of human nature to expect such a 
word. 


N 
cd 


Denalt Trash, Witla Carr, and 


evening's General Session. 
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Some of the criticisms were so ex- 
treme, so vituperative, so maliciously 
unreasonable that one scarcely knows 
what reasonable response can be 
made. We may take comfort in some 
of these instances by recalling the 
saying, Emerson's, | think, that a 
popgun is still only a popgun though 
its owner insists the noise is the 
authentic crack of doom. 

Fortunately, the profession did 
not mistake the voice of these critics 
for the voice of the American people. 
We know that we should not respond 
to every public appraisal of the 
schools with alarm or with a policy 
of hush-hush and cover-up about our 
many shortcomings. Not all our 
critics are our enemies. The best 
critics are, in fact, our best friends. 
I think it was Burke who said that, 
“He who wrestles with us strength- 
ens uS; our adversary is our helper.” 
While some criticism is ill-founded 
and some appraisal unfairly biased 
we have not fallen and must not fall 
into the habit of treating all ap- 
praisal as an attack 

When adverse comments about the 
schools are justified, the appro- 
priate professional reaction is not 
fear or anger, but rather prompt 
remedial action. Reasonable public 
expectations, reasonable expectations, 
should not be brushed aside by the 
profession. To elicit informed public 
appraisal of the schools is, in my 
judgment, a duty of the profession 


President Koch enjoy a talk before Tuesday 


second only to the duty of providing 
instruction. Intelligent public ap- 
praisal is essential to public support 
and therefore essential to quality in 
the educational service. 


Parental Cooperation 


A second aspect of public support 
is more and better cooperation from 
the fathers and mothers of the stu- 
dents. 

I had a conversation with a dis- 
appointed parent the other day—an 
exchange which each of you can 
probably duplicate in its general tone 
if not in all its details. Their daughter 
had just finished high school. She 
had been active in the school or- 
chestra, the pep squad, and the de- 
bating team. The parents were im- 
mensely proud of these achievements. 
Yet they were bitterly disappointed 
to learn that. to enter the college of 
her choice—or more exactly of their 
choice—a term or more of additional 
study would be necessary. They 
blamed the home room teacher, the 
guidance staff, the faculty, the prin- 
cipal, the superintendent, and the 
school board. 


How often, I asked, had they 
checked to see whether the program 
being elected by their daughter 
would meet the admission require- 
ments for their favorite college? 
Well, they hadn't ever done exactly 
that. 

The girl's grades had been only 
average. The parents were sure, of 
course, that these grades were not 
due to intellectual limitations but 
only to failure to study hard enough. 
Had they established and enforced a 
program of evening study on a defi- 
nite schedule? No, there were so 
many competing demands on_ her 
time and on theirs 

Had they told the guidance staff 
that they wanted their daughter to 
attend this particular college? Well, 
no, not in so many words, but they 
thought the girl had done so. Did 
they know whether this information 
had in fact been conveyed? Well, 
they assumed it had been but they 
guessed they couldn't prove it. 

Could anyone else, I asked mildly, 
bear at least some of the responsi- 
bility for this relatively minor mis- 
fortune? No, indeed, they con- 
cluded with united emphasis, the 
school with its excessive emphasis on 
music, interscholastic games, and 
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student activities was the real source 
of all their trouble. 

Most American children are under 
the direct control of the schools for 
less than 10,000 hours in their entire 


school careers. Too much of the 
work of the schools today is devoted 
to repairing the neglect and com- 
pensating for the indifference of 
homes and communities. There is 
an important minority of parents who 
need to understand that public sup- 
port of education includes and goes 
beyond the payment of their school 
taxes. 

It is difficult, in fact it is some- 
times impossible, to teach decent 
manners, decent speech, healthful 
living habits, good taste in reading, 
respect for law, if the opposite goals 
are taught by the powerful examples 
of improvident homes and neglectful 
communities. I believe that teachers 
and school administrators should say 
this more bluntly and more often 
than they now do. Homes and com- 
munities have certain basic and in- 
escapable educational responsibilities. 
They cannot buy their way out of 
these responsibilities. 

Public support for education in- 
cludes the acceptance of parental re- 
sponsibility as a necessary element in 
quality education. 


Money 


The third aspect of public sup- 
port—and the sense in which the term 
is most commonly used—is financial. 

The high quality education that 
Americans need and must have and 
will get cannot be bought in the 
bargain basement. 

Money is not the only necessity for 
better education but it is a prime 
necessity. Money is not the only 
ingredient of public support but it is 
the one ingredient that is often hard- 
est to secure. 

One of the most difficult jobs in 
my life is to answer foreign visitors 
who ask about the low level at which 
we support education as compared 
with our great national wealth. It 
is not good enough for America to 
provide the same proportion of its 
national wealth for education as does 
some poverty-stricken country, where 
most of the wealth must be used for 
the bare necessities of life. 

We should be spending a much 
larger proportion of our wealth on 
education than we did in the past and 
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a larger proportion than do the less 
economically favored countries to- 
day. Our foreign visitors know this 
and they are amazed that we do not 
do it. They see our great system of 
national highways crowded with ex- 
pensive automobiles; they see our 
homes festooned with television an- 
tennas (none of which was there a 
few years ago); they see the great 
housing projects, the busy factories, 
the markets bulging with food and 
luxuries, the evidences of wealth and 
power on every hand. 

They express genuine amazement 
that this productive economy should 
find itself confronted by a shortage 
of teachers and a shortage of school 
buildings. They read with bewilder- 
ment headlines—statements that ap- 
parently mean we cannot afford to 
educate our children. They wonder 
why so much of the wealth of the 
country goes into luxuries instead 
of into necessities like good schools. 
I do not blame the foreigners for being 
puzzled. It puzzles me, too. 


We have a very good case for 
properly financing high-quality edu- 
cation. That case rests, first, on high 
ideals, the stubborn conviction that 
every human being should have fair 
chance through a high quality of 
education to develop to the full what- 
ever capacities he may possess. 

Our case rests also on economic 
realities. A few years ago, the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce elo- 
quently demonstrated that what a 
nation spends for its schools is truly 
an investment in people. | doubt 
very much whether American busi- 
nessmen really believe that better 
schools can be or should be financed 
entirely by higher local taxes. I feel 
sure, however, that we do face some 
short-run trouble from the current 
state and national campaigns against 
public expenditure. I am equally 
sure that we can and will meet this 
propaganda successfully. We have 
no one on our side except the ma- 
jority of the American people. They 
will not long be hoodwinked by the 
preposterous notion that the proper 
financing of education would shatter 
the American economy. 

In addition to the appeals of ethics 
and economies, the total case for 
better education has a third com- 
ponent. Since our government relies 
on popular opinion, popular opinion 
must be enlightened and not merely 


by a literacy which permits super- 


ficial acquaintance with the headline 
of each passing day. Enlightenmen 
includes habits of systematic thought 
backgrounds of geography, of history 
of science, of art, of arithmetic, o 
reading, which give depth and sig 
nificance to the decisions that ever: 
voter makes as he uses or neglects hi 
franchise. Our system of govern 
ment can operate properly only wit! 
universal and excellent educationa 
opportunity. Deny that and you: 
have taken a position which is deepl: 
subversive of the American form o! 
government. 

That, of course, is why hardly any 
one ever comes out openly and ex- 
plicitly against adequate expendi 
tures on education. It is always a 
case of ‘‘let’s think about it longer, 
or, Why is there so much waste in 
education?’ or, “Why don't the 
schools teach something other than 
what they are teaching?” or, “Is the 
discipline too difficult or too easy?” 
or, “Are we sure we really need to 
make this expenditure?” or, “Can we 
get by one more year?” or, “Let's do 
it next year or the year after,” or 
“Let someone else do it,” or, “Is 
something else more urgent at the 
moment?’ These are the kinds of 
diversions which we shall encounter 
as we move in the next 20 years to 
secure quality and equality in educa- 
tional opportunity. 

But the American people have been 
through all this before. They have 
always ultimately seen through what- 
ever razzle-dazzle of opposition was 
thrown in the way of improving the 
schools which the public owns and 
our profession serves. They will do 
it again. 

Thus complete public support for 
education includes informed, respon- 
sible, and continuous appraisal of 
results, a wider sharing of responsi- 
bility for cooperation in homes and 
communities, and the direction of a 
proper share of our great national 
wealth into a basic and essential 
public service. 
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Education of the Spirit, too— 


MRS. HORACE H. JOHNSON 
President, PTA 
Bridgeville 


N A SCHOOL building not far 

from my home these words are 
chiseled in stone, “It makes a dif- 
ference to all eternity whether we do 
right or wrong today.” Spoken by 
James Freeman Clark, these words 
are a warning about day to day 
actions, but, at the same time, they 
are consoling. They are especially 
comforting when one grows tem- 
porarily weary of well doing and 
when one wonders, if ever so briefly, 
what lasting good can come from 
present endeavors. 

Because the philosophies of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation and the Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers are 
similar in many ways, | have chosen 
to review the objects of the National 
Congress with the thought of point- 
ing out what ‘difference to all 
eternity’ might be made through 
their accomplishment. 

|. “To promote the welfare of 
children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community” is to pro- 
mote the welfare, the hope, and the 
future of the world. 

2. ‘To raise the standards of home 
life’ is to raise the standards of the 
smallest and most important unit 
of society, and so to raise the stand- 
ards of society itself, family by family. 

3. “To secure adequate laws for 
the care and protection of children 
and youth" is to insure the world 
against the loss of its greatest natural 
resource, its children. 

4. “To bring into closer relation 
the home and the school, that 
parents and teachers may cooperate 
intelligently in the training of the 
child” is to contribute to the sta- 
bility, the security, and the sus- 
taining powers of the future citizens 
and directors of this chaotic world 

5. “To develop between educators 
and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual educa- 
tion” is to bring directly to the 
consciousness of every thinking adult 
the fact that it does make a dif- 
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the Message of the President of 
the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers to the 


Delegates of the 1958 PSEA 


Convention 


ference to all eternity whether we do 
right or wrong today for the world’s 
children. 

It is in the area of this fifth object 
that I bring greetings to the conven- 
tion body of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association from the Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

This choice is prompted by your 
Convention Theme “Public Support 
Is the Key to Quality Education.” 
For this is the object in which the 
Congress is directed to accept its 
responsibility as the ideal liaison 
group to inform the public of the 
needs of the schools, of the needs of 
the teachers, and of the need for teach- 
ers. This is the object by which the 
half million P.T.A. members in 
Pennsylvania are urged to study and 
evaluate their schools honestly, fairly, 
through the proper channels, and 
without hysteria. This is the object 
that has pointed the need for legis- 
lation so clearly that the Congress 
began preparation months ago for 
State-wide action during the coming 
legislation year of this Common- 
wealth. This is the object in which 
the 2500 units in Pennsylvania are 
encouraged to study carefully and to 
make known to the public the qualifi- 
cations of all persons seeking election 
to local school boards. 

Perhaps these reasons would be 
sufficient ones to strike a common 
note in good feeling between these 
two great organizations. But there 
is one more thought, which is our 
greatest bond, contained in this fifth 
object. This thought is written in 
the final words “for every child the 
highest advantages in mental, physi- 
cal, social, and spiritual education.” 

All of us have been informed re- 
cently, through every medium of 
modern communication, of the mount- 
ing importance of the highest ad- 
vantages in mental education. We 
are also hearing more and _ more 
about the necessity for both mental 
and physical fitness. For some time 
we have recognized the fact that we 
can no longer be concerned only 


with building a family life fit for the 
individual child, but rather we must 
be further concerned with building a 
society fit for the individual family. 
The urgency of these points is gen- 
erally admitted by thinking adults. 
Those people who realize the im- 
portance of the mental, physical, 
and social states may be living under 
some form of democratic government 
or they may just as likely be living 
under governments that are enemies 
of democracy. It is not too much to 
suppose that the recent report on 
Education and the Future of America, 
called “The Pursuit of Excellence’’, 
widely acclaimed in this country 
and quoted daily in publications of 
almost every size and category, is 
well understood in Russia. While we 
are busily taking care of the mental 
growth, the physical fitness and the 
social status of Johnny in America, 
never doubt that Russia has similar 
pursuits for little Iran. These things 
are understood by both parents and 
teachers living under totalitarian 
governments 

But there is something contained 
in this report and also in the final 
words of the object we have been dis- 
cussing which these people do not 
understand. The words are ‘spiritual 
education.” In these two words lies 
the difference that our work together 
will make to all eternity. Here lies, 
I believe, the secret advantage of our 
educational endeavors in the state, 
the nation, and the world. 

For America, whose educational 
system was born out of a desire for the 
individual person's freedom to wor- 
ship according to his own religious 
beliefs, understands that education, 
to be complete, must be not only of 
the mind and body but also of the 
spirit. This is our heritage and our 
strength. This is something to be 
treasured and perpetuated. 

It is my humble prayer that in 
whatever ways the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers join hands in efforts to 
give the highest advantages to all of 
Pennsylvania s children, we may both 
be guided to teach these children, 
and ourselves as well, that the com- 
plement of any pursuit of excellence 
is the Pursuit of Righteousness 
With this belief as a guide, we may 
justify our confidence that what we 
do today will make a difference for 
good to all eternity. 
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‘Report of the Committee of Fifteen 


G. BAKER THOMPSON, Chairman 


Delaware County 


HE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN has 

finished its work. I have here a 
copy of the finished report. At the 
conclusion of this meeting, copies 
will be available on the stage for 
members of the House of Delegates. 
We have just received from the 
printer somewhat better than 900 
copies. That will mean that we do 
have sufficient copies now to give to 
each member of the House of Dele- 
gates. Will you pick them up at the 
end of this session today from the 


stage. Distribution will be extensive 
as soon as additional copies are 
secured. Distribution will be to 


members of Local Branches and to the 
chief administrative officer of all 
school districts, and other interested 
people. 

The first thing that I would like 
to do would be to express my per- 
sonal thanks to the members of the 
Committee of Fifteen, particularly 
to John Cartwright who chaired the 
subcommittee on Overview and Phil- 
osophy, to O. H. Aurand who chaired 
the subcommittee on the Program 
for Today and Tomorrow, and to 
Nite Hanner, who chaired the sub- 
committee on Finance. These men, 
as well as other members of the Com- 
mittee, spent hundreds and hun- 
dreds of hours during the last year 
and a half to complete this study 

I would also like to express thanks 
to the members of Headquarters 
Staff, and particularly to Dave Staf- 
ford, who gave of his time night and 
day, month after month after month. 

Twenty years ago, in 1938, the 
report of the PSEA committee called 
the Cost Survey Study was released 
to the House of Delegates. That 
study was the basis for equalization 
for educational opportunity in Penn- 
sylvania, which finally got underway 
in a real sense in 1945. It was largely 
responsible, as you know, for signifi- 
cant increases for financing educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. And it is 
evident to practically all of you that 
the present methods of distributing 
subsidies, financing education on a 
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to the 1958 House of Delegates 


local level, have been inadequate for 
a long time 

And so in 1957 Kermit Stover, 
then President of the PSEA, ap- 
pointed the Committee of Fifteen. 
This Committee is distributed geo- 
graphically. It’s distributed also by 
positions and experience. We have 
on the Committee classroom teachers, 
college professors, school director and 
Department of Public Instruction 
representation, district superintend- 
ents, county superintendents, and 
supervising principals. 

The charge which was given to the 
Committee was a very extensive one. 
We were asked to come up with a 
realistic program from kindergarten 
through college, the local district to 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. We were asked to get the facts, 
and on the basis of those facts to 
recommend a program for today and 
tomorrow, and then to recommend 
the method of financing such a 
program. 

I think first of all I would like 
to tell you what this report is not. 
If you are looking for something sen- 
sational, and some do that, in answer 
to all the problems we are con- 
fronting, you are going to be very 
disappointed. If you are looking for 
something very technical, you are 
going to be disappointed. We have 
attempted to write this report in 
simple language so that it would have 
meaning to lay people. 

And now just a few highlights, or 
things that we hope will create 
interest, so you will want to study 
it in detail. The first thing that | 
would say is that education, we be- 
lieve, is basically sound in the 
State of Pennsylvania The Com- 
mittee of Fifteen finds, as did Doctor 
Conant and others, that education in 
many schools today is good, and 
many schools are doing a very good 
job. We can also say that most 
schools are doing some very good 
things. We find excellent practices in 
a very high per cent of our schools. 
*xAs to our recommendations, we 
point up just a few. 


We recognize . 





that there is a need for reasonable 
class size. We have found no proven 
substitute for a capable teacher 
working with a reasonable number of 
pupils. We find surprising over- 
loading of classes, and particularly 
in the fields of English and social 
studies, and also in many elementary 
classes. We are recommending that 
a reasonable size is 25 pupils per 
teacher. 

As in industry and business, the 

teacher needs modern tools. And 
so we are strongly recommending 
that we give the teacher the best to 
work with, adequate modern build- 
ings, modern machines—yes, which 
would include electric typewriters in 
the business department—television, 
visual aids, and other curriculum 
materials. 
* We find that the foreign language 
work in the United States, and cer- 
tainly in Pennsylvania, is very weak 
in comparison to foreign language 
work of other nations in the world. 
It is impossible for a person to secure 
command of a foreign language on 
the basis of two years of study. 
Therefore, we believe foreign lan- 
guages need to start earlier, and cer- 
tainly they should be taken to a 
point of control of the language, 
which would mean three to four 
years at least. 

We agree that science and mathe- 
matics are important. As an aside, 
let me remind you this Committee 
started long before the first Russian 
Sputnik was put in orbit. Yes, 
science and mathematics are im- 
portant, and so are all the other sub- 
jects that we are handling and work- 
ing with in school. And the citizen of 
tomorrow must be a well-rounded 
person, so it means work in the 


humanities as well as in science and 
mathematics. 





BAKER THOMPSON is_ interviewed 
over the radio on recommendations in 
the Committee of Fifteen report. 
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«There is a very great need for 


<hanges and improvement in guid- 


nce. The guidance people need, we 
believe, more clearly to identify their 
job. And guidance needs to start 
carly, with considerable increase in 
suidance personnel in the elementary 
chool. 


We need to identify our gifted 
and our problem cases early in the 
elementary life of the child. 


*We believe that we need more 
realistic standards in many cases if 
we are going to work effectively with 
children, and we know how children 
differ. One of the suggestions we 
make we call the track system. | 
might start trying to give a simple 
explanation of this by saying that 
we assume for the first eight years a 
child's life is dealing mostly with the 
basic skills. And we suggest that we 
might have five groups, or tracks. 
One of these would be called the ac- 
celerated, and that group of pupils 
would finish the basic skills program 
in approximately six years. 


Another group, which we have 
called the advanced, would finish the 
basic skills program in seven years. 
A middle group, or what we consider 
normal today, eight years. A near 
middle, from nine to ten. And the 
special group, at the end of their 
twelve years, would be credited with 
having completed the basic skills 
program. 


Of course, this means changes in 
organization, more flexibility. It 
means a grade designation of what's 
significant. It would mean that it 
would be possible for some to start 
their college career earlier. It would 
mean to others, in the gifted group, 
that they would do more work some 
of it of a college nature, in high 
school, and get advanced standing in 
college. 

* We find that the libraries in Penn- 
sylvania are way below standard. 
As to the expenditure per pupil, the 
number of books per pupil, we are 
well below the standards recom- 
mended by the American Library As- 
sociation. 

*We believe that in Pennsylvania 
it's very important that we have 
what we are calling the multiple 
purpose school. Doctor Conant de- 
fines it as the comprehensive school, 
I think, in most of his writing. A high 
school education for many will con- 
tinue to be terminal. For others, it 
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will be preparation for college, liberal 
arts, technical work. For some it 
will complete the vocational training. 


Many schools need to be reorgan- 
ized. Larger schools will not be able 
to provide the technical training that 
many of our youth, our capable 
youth, will need and want. There- 
fore, we are recommending the de- 
velopment of the area_ technical 
school concept, so that this type of 
training can be provided. 

We also find very advanced pro- 
grams in some other states, Cali- 
fornia and New York. We find 
practically nothing in Pennsylvania. 
* We do not feel that the expendi- 
tures of millions of dollars on federal 
and state levels will be the answer 
to one of our great needs—making it 
possible for many pupils, extremely 
capabie, to go to college who do not 
go now because they cannot afford 
it. We think a better answer is the 
community college, where the pupils 
can stay at home. We believe we can 
use many of the fine, modern high 
school buildings with little change, 
and that these can be supported by 
tuition from the pupil, with some 
help from the local district and some 
help from the State. 


* We find no proven substitute for 
the capable, well-trained professional 
teacher, and we believe that we need, 
in the future, more training depth 
in the area where the teacher will 
work, and also more training in 
general education in the humanities 
and liberal arts. 


* Leadership is one of the most im- 
portant things, and only with top 
leadership can we make sure the 
teacher will have what is necessary 
to do a job. And so we recommend 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion be completely free of politics of 
any kind, and it should have sufficient 
financial support to attract and hold 
the most capable people in our pro- 
fession. 

x We believe that the State Council 
should be appointed by the Governor, 
for overlapping terms, so that all 
appointments would not occur in one 
term. 

* We believe the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction should be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, but from 
recommendations submitted by the 
State Council of Education. 


x Many would recognize immediate- 
ly from many of the things we are 


recommending that quite a large 
number of the school districts in 
Pennsylvania are not of sufficient 
size to do the job. Many school dis- 
tricts are far too small. The start on 
this in a big way about 1950 must be 
accelerated. The State, the Legis- 
lature, must accept its responsibility 
to see that the reorganization is 
speeded up and completed, so we will 
have the organization to work with 
our youth. 

We recommend that a commission 
of lay and professional people, with a 
competent staff, be appointed, and 
be charged with reviewing completed 
units and county plans, and, after 
public hearings, that they make 
recommendations to the State Coun- 
cil for completing the reorganization 
of school districts in Pennsylvania. 

* We believe that we must have a 
realistic school day, and our recom- 
mendations are for a five hour school 
day for the primary; five and a half 
hour school day for the intermediate 
grades, four, five, and six; and a six 
hour school day for junior and senior 
high school. 

* We believe we should have a dis- 
continuation of the practice of half 
days to celebrate athletic victories, 
days prior to vacation, days at the 
beginnins ot the school term and the 
end, and we should have a dis- 
continuance of the large number of 
interruptions that make it impossible 
in many cases for teachers to work 
with pupils because they are running 
errands, out for rehearsals, and so 
forth. 

*xWe believe that every teacher 
should have a free lunch period, 
and should have at least a half hour 
during the school day free from re- 
sponsibilities of pupils. The mental 
health of teachers is important if 
they are to do the job in their work. 
*xWe are recommending a school 
year of 190 days for each teacher: 
185 of those days we believe should 
be pupil days, the difference of five 
for professional training, in-service 
work, completing records, and so 
forth. In addition, we are recom- 
mending a 30-day summer program 
which would be optional with pupils. 
Two of the main functions of such a 
program would be remedial in one 
group; for others, acceleration and 
enrichment. 

The professional employes would 
accept this 220 day program to be 
considered as full time employes, with 
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one month's vacation, and would be 
paid accordingly. 


Teachers’ duties in the 30-day 
period, for those who accept this 
program, we believe, should rotate. 

x As in business and industry, sig- 
nificant sums of money are necessary 
if we are to get the answers to all the 
problems confronting us, and one of 
our major weaknesses in education is 
because we haven't had the money 
to do research to get the answers 
that we need. 

* All pay lip service to the impor- 
tance of education, and what it means 
in our country. The cost of educa- 
tion is going to continue to increase 
because our population is continuing 
to rise. The high birth rate is 
continuing. We are given the re- 
sponsibility for educating all the 
pupils through high school. We 
know we must have a more diversified 
program. We know that the world 
of tomorrow is going to be a very 
complicated world, and it takes 
youth with much preparation to 
compete. And we also know that in- 
flation is still with us, and apparently 
will be with us for at least some time 
to come. 

To finance the schools properly in 
Pennsylvania we must have, as has 
already occurred in the construction 
of highways and the national defense, 
a breakthrough to a higher level of 
financing education. And it’s the 
only answer that we see. 

The subcommittee on Finance com- 
pleted the most extensive surveys 
ever completed, in the State of 
Pennsylvania at least, and for the 
first time a cost analysis was made 
for every school district in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Ninety-four school systems were 
selected, according to the Department 
of Public Instruction, as meeting 
standards they had set up. Those 
94 systems, because of jointures and 
unions, include over one-fourth of all 
the school districts in Pennsylvania, 
and represent an enrolment of over 
one-third of all the pupils in Pennsyl- 
vania. The finances of these school 
systems were studied in detail. The 
first finding you already know; it 
is that the present level of $5,800 
per pupil teacher unit is completely 
unrealistic as a basis for equalization. 
We found that the average cost for 
the 94 school systems in 1956-57 was 
on the elementary level, $7,996. That 


was 56-57. The average cost on the 
(See Fifteen page 269) 
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Thanks to Teachers and Administrators 


DONALD TREON, Sunbury 


President, State School 
Directors Association 


HAVE BEEN looking forward to an 
| opportunity such as this for some 
years. I am happy to be able to tell 
you in person some things I had in- 
tended to write to your Association— 
particularly on the relationship of 
teacher and school director. 

I wonder how many of you know 
that school directors at one time were 
a part of your Association. At the 
fifth annual convention of State 
School Directors in the year 1900, 
it was proposed that the three edu- 


cational associations, namely the 
teachers, the superintendents, and 
the directors, join together. At the 


School Directors’ seventh annual 
convention in 1902, we became the 
Department of School Directors of 
the State Educational Association. 

In 1919 the School Law was 
amended to provide for payment, 
out of local school funds, of necessary 
expenses of maintaining our Associa- 
tion and of holding the convention. 
In 1920, our Constitution and by- 
laws were rewritten and in the same 
year the School Directors severed 
their relations with the Teachers 
Association and became the State 
School Directors Association 

Somewhere along the line, the re- 
lationship between school director 
and teacher came to be looked upon 
as the relationship of employer and 
employe. Whether this was caused 
by the establishment of our own As- 
sociation or by the fact that the 
school directors sign the pay checks 
and adopt policies for the operation 
of schools in each community, or by 
some other cause, | do not know 
But I do know that it does exist and I 
feel that it is detrimental to the 
public school system in our Com- 
monwealth. 

I can assure you that most school 
directors do not look upon you as 
employes. Rather, they feel that 
you are a part of the program, even 
though too often you have been 
taken for granted, even to the extent 
of our forgetting to thank you for all 
you have done to make our school sys- 
tem one of the best in the country. 


from the school directors 


I know, however, that most schoo 
boards throughout the State are be. 
ginning to recognize the importani 
part you play in our school program 
and are taking time to acknowledge 
your work. | would like to read a 
letter one district wrote to its ad- 
ministrators and faculty. 
“Superintendent and Faculty 
Dear Sirs: 

“The School Committee wishes to 
express publicly their sincere ap- 
preciation for the cooperation you 
have given the school system the past 
year. We, the members of the 
School Committee, feel that the city 
is deeply in debt to you for the role 
you play in the public school system. 
Your teaching and directing our boys 
and girls is the most important serv- 
ice anyone could give our city. We 
appreciate your tireless efforts with 
our children. 

“As we are now in the midst of 
a building program, we want it un- 
derstood that the teaching personnel 
is first and primary; and we are 
only trying to build those facilities 
which will be an aid to your work. 

“The School Committee looks for- 
ward to another year with your con- 
tinued cooperation and success. We 
hope that you will have a very 
pleasant summer. 

Sincerely” 

If your individual school board 
has not found time to thank you, 
please accept the above letter as 
coming from your own board. I am 
sure that the time will come when all 
boards will acknowledge your part in 
making our schools great. Your and 
our fundamental objective will con- 
tinue to remain the same: that is, to 
provide educational opportunity for 
every boy and girl, regardless of the 
condition or situation in which they 
find themselves. 

Now, in behaif of the School 
Directors Association, I wish you 
success in this your Annual State 
Convention, and hope that your dis- 
cussions and the recommendations 
made here will pave the way for a 
successful year in your Association. 
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State Superintendent Forecasts 
a Dramatic Age in Education 


CHARLES H. BOEHM 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg 


T IS AN HONOR to bring greetings 
to this great teacher organization 
and to recognize the valuable contri- 
bution to education rendered by your 
Association, your officers, your Ex- 
ecutive Council, your Executive Sec- 
retary, and Headquarters Staff. 

During the year your President, 
Harold Koch, and | have met at 
many a speakers table, sometimes 
on successive days, so | know that he 
has given very generously of his time. 

You know, too, that he has been a 
dedicated President. His speeches 
reflected credit upon Hazleton, his 
State, and his profession. One of 
his urgent concerns, as it was mine, 
too, was seeing that the teachers re- 
ceived overdue pay. It was our de- 
sire to find reasonable solutions to 
the problems of financially distressed 
districts where teachers had not been 
paid for long periods of time. We 
were able to see that teachers in some 
districts which have been in arrears 
for the last ten years have been paid 
in full and on time. But unless some- 
thing is done in the way of reorganiza- 
tion of districts, this problem is far 
from being solved for the future. 


DUCATIONALLY speaking, the year 
E 1958 began with the Governor's 
Conference on the Improvement of 
Instruction when Pennsylvania took 
its first broad look at what we teach 
in our schools. Not by resolutions, 
but by new techniques used for the 
first time at a large State-wide 
meeting, the collated opinion of 
various categories of the profession 
and lay people was determined. The 
conferees spoke vigorously upon many 
troublesome, half-century-long con- 
troversies. Pennsylvania led the 
Nation by three to six months in 
putting its stamp of approval upon 
the greater need for emphasis upon 
English, reading, and spelling and. 
more particularly, upon the accelera- 
tion of content for more able students 
who could complete the twelve-year 
program in eleven years. 
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in his speech to the 
1958 Convention delegates 


The use of county-city regional 
film libraries gained unanimous sup- 
port and wider use of new mass media 
was almost universally approved. 
Time does not permit me to discuss 
others. We were pleased to see 
many educators propose curriculum 
changes last September. These changes 
were well received by both the stu- 
dents and the parents. 

I can report with confidence that 
the intellectual atmosphere of our 
secondary school has reached a new 
all-time high. As a matter of fact, 
reports come in from all over the 
State where academically minded 
students have withdrawn from activi- 
ties demanding an inordinate amount 
of time such as marching bands and 
football practice. 

During the year I have met with 
many officials of our medical schools 
and I can assure you that they are 
cautiously but firmly reappraising 
their programs and methods of in- 
struction and this is also true in 
many of our undergraduate institu- 
tions 

I am thrilled with the fact that 


new approaches to the length of the 


5 % 4 : : ee 
President-elect Addler 
before the final General Session. 


school term are being taken by 
Pennsylvania State University and 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


eg educational authorities out- 
side of Pennsylvania have said 
one of the most significant develop- 
ments in secondary education in 
1958 was the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction’s © re- 
moval of the Carnegie Unit attend- 
ance requirement. 

This year saw the beginning of 
significant changes in teacher certifi- 
cation. We now have the highest 
qualifications for chief local adminis- 
trators as well as county superin- 
tendents and there was projected a 
minimum of two years of general edu- 
cation for all members of the pro- 
fession. 

Two new positions in certification 
were developed—one, the Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Instruc- 
tion: the other, the Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Business Affairs 


The increased enrolments of our 
Teachers Colleges in the past three 
years have been the equivalent of 
three new medium-sized Teachers 
Colleges. The acquisition of 1,000 
acres of largely undeveloped land 
permits almost unlimited expansion 
on the part of ten of our Teachers 
Colleges. Master campus plans ex- 
tending into the next century have 
been developed and _ construction 
amounting to approximately $20,- 
000,000 in new residence halls and 
school facilities was begun in 1958. 
Four Teachers College faculties have 
revised their curricula and two Teach- 
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ers Colleges began a program in 
graduate education. 


September 2, 1958, was an im- 
portant date because President Eis- 
enhower signed the new National 
Defense Education Act. Pennsyl- 
vania’s plans for acceptance of these 
funds were developed and awaited 
the agreement of the official interpre- 
tation of the Act. Pennsylvania was 
first to submit a preliminary plan and 
first in submission of the final plan 
for Title III which concerns the ex- 
pansion of mathematics, science, and 
modern foreign languages. Pennsyl- 
vania was the first for a final con- 
tract for a subdivision of Title X 
in statistical services. 


ROFESSIONALLY, the merger of 
three administrative groups in 
Pennsylvania, known as the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Chief School 
Administrators, long overdue, was 
one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the year and of the decade 
This year also saw the completion 
of the first year of the expanded serv- 
ice program of the NEA and the 
inauguration of an expanded pro- 
gram by your own Association. 

All of these developments are 
mere steps upon which the improve- 
ment of our educational program for 
the next ten years for our children 
and youth will be built 

In short, 1958 is a year in which the 
educational leadership has begun 
to think about the application of 
fresh insights and ideas which have 
added vitality to our thinking in edu- 
cation. Nineteen hundred fifty-eight 
has been a year of unprecedented 
public interest in education which has 
induced many of the professional 
leaders to become adjusted to the 
fact that important changes in edu- 
cation, in school programs, content, 
methods, and structure from the 
elementary school to the professional 
school are not only necessary but 
inevitable. 

In 1959, the educational forces 
will undoubtedly marshal their efforts 
for reassessment of the total educa- 
tional program. If this is done, by 
1960 these forces should be poised to 
initiate changes on an even larger 
scale. 

If this is accomplished, it will augur 
well. Vast developments in educa- 
tion, which will gain momentum 
during the decade ahead, will assure 
us that before this century passes 
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A. Nelson Addleman 


PSEA Delegates Elect 
A. N. Addleman President 


A. Nelson Addleman, assistant 
superintendent of Allegheny County 
schools, is the new President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. Doctor Addleman_ has 
held the county position since 1948. 

In recent years, Doctor Addleman 
has served the Association as a 
member of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee and as president, first vice 
president, and second vice president 
of the Western District. He served 
three years on the Executive Council 
of the PSEA. 


the three-quarter mark we will have 
a new age in educaticn. 


We stand beside the launching 
pad of a reassessment in education, a 
reappraisal in education, a renaissance 
in education. 

Let me repeat—before the twen- 
tieth century reaches its three-quarter 
mark, this reassessment, this re- 
appraisal, this revitalization, if sus- 
tained, will lead to a dramatic age 
of education, the like of which we 
have never seen. 


New York State 
Cites Dave Guhl 


“Classroom Teachers of New York 
State Association presented its an- 
nual citation for Outstanding Serv- 
ice to Public Education to David C. 
Guhl of Connellsville, Pennsylvania, 
for his modest devotion and effective 
service to the professional organiza- 
tions for Teachers—local, state, and 
national. 


His education was in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of Mount 
Pleasant Township, Westmoreland 
County. He holds four degrees from 
the University of Pittsburgh—Bach- 
elor of Science, Master of Arts in 
History, Master of Education, and 
Doctor of Education. 


Doctor Addleman’s experience in 
Pennsylvania schools includes five 
years as an elementary teacher, eleven 
as a secondary teacher, seven as a 
supervising principal, and ten as 
assistant superintendent in Allegheny 
County. 


As assistant county superintend- 
ent, Doctor Addleman was instru- 
mental in forming the Curriculum 
Leadership Council under the aus- 
pices of the County school office four 
years ago. The Council, made up 
of teachers, supervisors, principals, 
school directors, and parents, has 
fought for changes in school curricula 
to keep up with the demands of the 
times. 


Included in his professional in- 
terests over a period of 33 years 
have been curriculum improvement, 
higher salary scales in the State and 
local districts, liberal retirement and 
sick leave laws, professional rights, 
standards, and welfare, and expanded 
services of the PSEA. 

“For giving of himself unstintingly 
and serving well the Classroom 
Teachers of the United States as 
president of the National Education 
Association, Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 

For his clarity of thinking in these 
times of stress, bringing his keen 
insight and his equally keen foresight 
to bear on educational problems. 

For his courage in standing forth- 
rightly against the chimera called 
merit salaries, a devisive proposal fre- 
quently made by those who would try 
to cheapen public education. 

“Above all, for his humanitarian 
attributes: respect for others, humil- 
ity, and kindness.” 

~~ (— 

And what but the Spirit of Valentine 
would prompt one pretty girl to say 
to another, ‘Ordinarily | never chase a 
man—but this one was getting away.” 

An extreme case of Valentinitis de- 
veloped when Cecil proposed to his 
sweetheart. “And if | refuse, will you 
commit suicide?’ queried the girl. 


_ “Well, that has been my usual custom.” 
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SYMBOL OF A 
GREAT TEACHER 


“He taught as an elder brother,” 
explains the magic of the Master 
Teacher, Mark Hopkins, whose anni- 
versary we observe on February 4. 
The power of this former farm boy to 
attract pupils to himself was such that 
if he were late to class, his students 
would send out to bring him in. 

In fact Hopkins’ Alma Mater, Wil- 
liams College, itself thrice sent out to 
bring the great teacher back. After 
graduating, he went to New York 
City to study medicine—but was soon 
called back to tutor. Then, after two 
years in this post he again broke away 
to enter medical school, acquired his 
M.D. and began practice—only to be 
invited back to fill the chair of Moral 
Philosophy. A\nd finally, in 1872, at 
the end of a 36-year term as President, 
he resigned that office—but was once 
more recalled to the chair of Philosophy 
and Rhetoric. 

The famed Hopkins was not a pro- 
found scholar, but a fabulous teacher, 
able to arouse the interest and en- 
thusiasm of his students. He had an 
earnest zeal to help youth, an instinct 
to translate life into learning, a knack of 
implanting enduring principles, and the 
character to live as he taught. Hopkins 
loved manliness and scorned mean- 
ness. 

U. S. President James A. Garfield, 
once a pupil of Mark Hopkins, became 
a Trustee of Williams College, and 
took occasion to remark, in 1871, when 
building needs were being discussed, 
that “‘a log cabin, with such a teacher 
as Mark Hopkins, would be a first class 
university.” Hopkins’ habit of thought- 
ful study and reflection prompted 
another alumnus of Williams to remi- 
nisce with the great schoolmaster: 
“| remember where you sat and how 
you sat. You could sit so still, some- 
times. 

Small wonder this great-hearted 
teacher is commemorated by Hopkins 
Hall at Williams, and that he occupies 
a niche in the American Hall of Fame. 
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And whet greater tribute to a teacher 
than the oft-quoted lines: 
“The kind of man | want to be 
Is the kind of man Mark Hopkins 
is. 
Mark Hopkins is the timeless symbol 
of a Great Teacher. 


KINETIC KIDS 
February is Good Breakfast Month, 


which calls to mind the mother who 
entered the supermarket with her four 
bouncing boys, and pleaded: 

“Isn't there a cereal that will sap 
their energy?” 

Compared to the restless energy of a 
small boy, the atomic bomb is a fizzle. 
Doting parents brag about their first- 
born—after that they're kept busy 
don't-ing. \When a bumptious boy is 
not difficult, he’s probably trying. 

Every kid knows the four seasons of 
the year—football, basketball, base- 
ball, and marbles. And the most 
difficult thing to set to music is a boy at 
the piano with his pals waiting outside. 

Boys will be boys, but must they 
always be the James Boys! “‘l was 
cleaning my slingshot and it went off” 
was the explanation for a broken 
window. Another budding Buck Rog- 
ers explained a fight with, ‘It all 
started when Albert hit me back.” 
A third piped up, “It was his own 
fault he got kicked in the stomach. 
He turned around too quick.’ 

All of which helps us to understand 
the visitors remark to Dennis the 
Menace, “What are you going to be if 
the neighbors let you grow up?” 


THE CHAMPION-MAKERS 


“IF you can’t win, make the winner 
break the record,” reflects the sporting 
spirit of George Herman (Babe) Ruth, 
home-run king, whose birthday we 
salute on February 7. Ruth’s name is 
blazoned in baseball’s Hall of Fame, 
for he lived and played by the Code of 
the Game. 

“The Babe’ was a self-made cham- 
pion, a type of champion that deserves 
all praise. But, then, there is always 
“the supporting cast’, which deserves 


an equal place in the sun. As one 
sharp commentator expressed it: ‘‘Per- 
haps the Yankees didn't win the pen- 
nant, after a!l—seven other teams 
drove them to it.” 

Perhaps there are those who would 
rather make champions than be one. 


SEYNT VALENTYNE’'S DAY 
“For this was Seynt Valentyne’s Day, 
When every byrd cometh to choose 
his mate.” 


While the original uncanonized cleric 
of the third century, St. Valentine, 
probably never so much as rhymed 
Love with Dove, his name has become 
synonymous with missiles of fervent 
affection prepared with pain and 
opened with blushes. 


“Love is where you find it,” and on 
St. Valentine’s Day (February 14) 
that’s just about everywhere. On the 
farm, for example, the hired hand 
droned, ‘I’m figurin’ on gettin’ married 
come Valentine’s Day next, and I'd like 
to borrow the car.” The farmer nodded 
consent, and asked, “Who is the lucky 
girl?’ The hand answered, “‘Ain’t 
picked her out yet—wanted to be sure 
of gettin’ the car first.”’ 

‘‘Some man just phoned he can't live 
without me,’ gasped the Doctor as he 
rushed to the door. “Just 4 minute,” 
said his wife, who could spot the 
ancient seynt at a thousand paces, 
“I think that call is for our daughter!” 

It was on Valentine’s Day that the 
young suitor beamingly announced, 
“Well Willie, your sister and | are 
going to get married. How's that for 
a surprise?” Retorted Willie dourly, 
“Shucks! You just findin’ out?” 

Another swain, purchasing a Valen- 
tine gift for his girl, confided in the 
clerk, “| want something that will make 
her tace light up, her eyes sparkle, and 
rekindle the fire of love.” 

“Well,” said the clerk judicially, 
“if you’re trying to burn her up, don't 
give her anything.” 

After all, isn’t love at first sight the 
greatest time-saver! 
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The President's Message 


At every turn we hear reports which 
indicate extreme confusion, frustra- 
tion, and even danger in human 
affairs. Recent scientific develop- 
ments in practically every area of life 
have created possibilities for either 
great blessings or great dangers and 
all according to the will of man. In 
future years man through his efforts 
may enjoy the beauty of holiness or 
destruction and devastation beyond 
all imagination. The outcome of the 
future for either good or evil will be 
the result of the knowledge, under- 
standing, and wisdom in the minds 
and lives of people throughout the 
world. And, the extent of knowledge, 
understanding, and wisdom in the 
lives of people will depend upon their 
training—their education. Thus, we 
glimpse the challenges and respon- 
sibilities of our profession. 

Accordingly, every educator should 
respond to the challenges and re- 
sponsibilities of his profession if he is 
truly professional. Specifically, in 
Pennsylvania, we are involved in a 
legislative program which upon suc- 
cessful completion would greatly im- 
prove the status of professional edu- 
cators and in turn the quality of edu- 
cation for our youth. This legislative 
program, however, will become a 
reality only through coordinated and 
forceful effort of all concerned people. 
For an example, we can achieve the 
objectives of our legislative program 
through the coordinated and forceful 
effort of all interested people in- 
cluding officers, committees, and other 
groups on the State, district, and 
Local Branch levels. We shall ad- 
vance professionally to the extent 
we exert organized effort 

We owe our profession our best 
efforts not only for personal gain but 
for the very salvation of the civilized 
world. Once we discover the poten- 
tial of our profession in the future wel- 
fare of the homes, communities, and 
nations of the world then we shall 
realize our responsibility for the 
enactment of the legislative program 
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unanimously adopted by the 1958 
House of Delegates. 

As your President, | humbly ask 
you to study and promote this pro- 
gram on every possible occasion. It 
could be that your effort, regardless 
of the extent, may be the influence 
which will determine the security 
of our professional status as well as 
the quality of education for our youth 
in future generations -—A. N. ADDLE- 
MAN, President, PSEA, Allegheny 
County 


1959 Executive Council 


Under our Constitution, the 1959 
Executive Council will consist of the 
following: 


I. OFFICERS 
1. The President—A. Nelson Ad- 
dleman, Allegheny County 
The Vice President—Harold J. 
Koch, Hazleton 
3. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction—Charles H. 
Boehm, Harrisburg 


nN 


If. DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS 
1. Administration—C. N. Han- 
ner, Armstrong County 


Ne 


. Classroom Teachers 
a. President of Depart- 


ment—Henry J. Stoudt, 
Petersburg 
b. Representative of Depart- 
ment—Mrs. Bertha P. 
Boyd, Cumberland 
County 
3. Higher Education—S. E. Mun- 


son, Lancaster 
4. Supervision and Curriculum 
Albert I. Oliver, Philadelphia 
5. Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education—Robert Evans, To- 
wanda 


III.REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
NINE DISTRICTS 
1. Central—Glenwood J. Crist, 
Montgomery, administrator, 
two years 








2. Central-Western—Ethe 
Dixon, Johnstown, classroom 
teacher, one year 


Biermar 
classroom teache 


3. Eastern—Elmer I. 
Pottsville, 
two years 

4. Midwestern—Mrs. Rachael (¢ 
Shupe, Beaver, classroo: 
teacher, one year 


Al 


. Northeastern—Max G. Coole: 
Sayre, classroom teacher, on 
year 


6. Northwestern—Kenneth D 
Frantz, Erie County, admir 
istrator, one year 


. Southeastern—Howard H 
Halsey, West Chester, class 
room teacher, one year; Jame: 
M. Jennings, Drexel Hill, class- 
room teacher, two years 


8. Southern—J. Kenneth Gabler 
Chambersburg, classroom 
teacher, two years; David L 
Swartz, Carlisle, administrator 
one year 


9. Western—Mrs Ada B. Kuhns, 
Perryopolis, classroom teacher, 
one year; Robert J. Haberlen, 
West Alexander, administrator, 


N 


two years 


THoMAs E. CARSON, supervising 
principal of the North Allegheny 
Joint schools in Allegheny County, 
was re-elected a member of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board for a three-year term be- 
ginning January |, 1959. The com- 
mittee appointed to count the ballots 
reports that 62,729 were cast, of 
which Docter Carson received 47,- 
605, and J. Leonard Gaul, 14,506. 
There were 458 defective ballots and 
the other votes were scattered among 
other members of the Retirement 
System. 
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leading to undergraduate degree of 


INS, 
i Bachelor of Science in Education 
OF, 
and graduate degrees of 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 
Curricula in both groups lead to certificates of teaching. 
While the programs are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, 
they also fulfill those of most other states. 
For those unable to attend Day Classes, 
courses are offered in Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 
| Registration: February 3rd through February 7th 
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The 1959 General 
Assembly Organizes 


The General Assembly officially 
organized for the 1959 session at 
12:00 o'clock noon on January 6 
Governor Leader in a time-honored 
custom addressed the body ‘‘one 
last time before relinquishing the 
reins of office to his successor.’ In 
the Governor's words, the address 
“takes place at a moment of transi- 
tion, at a moment when the departing 
Administration prepares to make way 
for the new; at a moment when the 
Legislature is readying itself for the 
tasks ahead; at a moment when the 
Governor-to-be is pondering the course 
he will chart during his own term of 
office.” 

Portions of the address were printed 
in the January 19 issue of the Edu- 
cation Bulletin. 

Meetings of the House and Senate 
were held January 6 and 7. Most 
of the time was devoted to setting up 
a parliamentary body and the or- 
ganization of committees. For the 
use of our members in any legislative 
contacts they may wish to make we 
are printing in this issue the names 
of the House and Senate Education 
and Appropriations Committees. 


Education Committees 


Members of the Education Com- 
mittees as announced in the Senate 
and House are as follows: 


Senate—Republicans 
Paul L. Wagner, Chairman, 634 E 


Broad St., Tamaqua, Schuylkill 
Co. 


Edward J. Kessler, Vice Chairman, 
329 E. Orange St., Lancaster, 
Lancaster Co. 

James S. Berger, 28 E. Second St., 
Coudersport, Potter Co. 

Robert D. Fleming, 405 Freeport 


Rd., Aspinwall, Pittsburgh 15, 
Allegheny Co. 
Marvin V. Keller, Wrights Rd., 


R.D. 2, Newtown, Bucks Co. 
Frank Kopriver, Jr., 1416 Highland 
Ave., Duquesne, Allegheny Co. 
Albert E. Madigan, R.D. 3, Towanda, 
Bradford Co. 

Albert R. Pechan, 909 Fifth Avenue, 
Ford City, Armstrong Co. 
William Z. Scott, 51 Coal St., 

ford, Carbon Co. 
Ernest F. Walker, 308-11 Swank 
Bldg., Johnstown, Cambria Co. 
J. Irving Whalley, 12th St. and 
Graham Ave., Windber, Somerset 
Co. 

M. Harvey Taylor, ex officio, 20 
North Second St , Harrisburg, Dau- 
phin Co. 


Lans- 


Democrats 


Jo Hays, 441 W. Fairmount Ave., 


State College, Centre Co. 


Wm. Vincent Mullin, 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia 2, Philadelphia 
Co. 

Martin L. Murray, 1403 North- 


eastern National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre ,Luzerne Co. 

George J. Sarraf, 3701 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh |, Allegheny Co. 

Harry E. Seyler, 249 E. Princess St., 
York, York Co. 

Martin Silvert, 541 Land Title Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia 10, heat Co. 





House-Democrats 


Mrs. Jeanette F. Reibman, chair- 
man, 412-414 Easton Trust Co. 
Bldg., Easton, Northampton Co. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Anderson, Vice Chair- 
man, 220N. 52nd St., Philadelphi: 
Philadelphia Co. 

A. V. Capano, 733 McKean Ave., 
Donora, Washington Co. 

Samuel Floyd, 1022 W. Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Co. 

John R. Gailey, Jr., 101 S. George 
St., York, York Co. 

Robert K. Hamilton, 917 Maplewood 
Ave., Ambridge, Beaver Co. 

Walter T. Kamyk, 4627 Carlton St., 
Pittsburgh 1, Allegheny Co. 

James Musto, 61 Bryden St., 
ton, Luzerne Co. 

J. Dean Polen, Morningside Drive, 
Avella, Washington Co. 

William J. Reidenbach, Lincoln Trust 
Bldg., Scranton, Lackawanna Co 

Louis Rovansek, 414 Locust St. 
Conemaugh, Cambria Co. 

Louis Sherman, 1527 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Co. 

Gus Yatron, 351 N. 13th St., Reading 
Berks Co. 


Pitts- 


Republicans 


Clyde R. Dengler, 551 Netherwood 
Rd., Upper Darby, Delaware Co. 

Edwin D. Eshleman, 150 E. Orange 
St., Lancaster, Lancaster Co. 

Maurice H. Goldstein, 1506 Berger 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 

W. Stuart Helm, 910 Wilson Ave., 
Kittanning, Armstrong Co. 

Stanley G. Stroup, 8 Public Square, 
Bedford, Bedford Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Application for Life Membership for Building Fund 
Authorized December 30, 1958, by the House of Delegates 


Mail to 


H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Number not to exceed 1500 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


400 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Name 


Address... 


Position. 


I wish to make payment as follows: 
...$200-full payment 


If dues are e paid for 1958-59, deduct $10 from initial life membership oa: 
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om $100 a year for two years 
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This 
building 
is made 


of coal 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN INDUSTRY 


Steel... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to panes 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country... and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas. 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal asa source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 





I Section, Nati 1 Coal A 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
CO) Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
DD Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 











Street 





City. Zone. 
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Position or grade 
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LeRoy A. Weidner, 542 N. Ninth St., 
Reading, Berks Co. 

Harold G. Wescott, 23 State St., 
Susquehanna, Susquehanna Co. 


Appropriations Committees 
Senate-Republicans 


Leroy E. Chapman, Chairman, 1911 
Pennsylvania Ave., East, Warren, 
Warren Co. 

Robert D. Fleming, Vice Chairman, 
405 Freeport Rd., Aspinwall, Pitts- 
burgh 15, Allegheny Co. 

James S. Berger, 28 E. Second St.. 
Coudersport, Potter Co. 

C. Arthur Blass, 802 Palace Bldg., 
Erie, Erie Co. 

Thomas A. Ehrgood, Farmers Trust 
Bldg., Lebanon, Lebanon Co 

Edward J. Kessler, 329 E. Orange St., 
Lancaster, Lancaster Co. 

Albert E. Madigan, R.D. 3, 
wanda, Bradford Co. 

Charles R. Mallery, 605 Allegheny 
St., Hollidaysburg, Blair Co. 

Albert R. Pechan, 909 Fifth Ave., 
Ford City, Armstrong Co. 

Henry J. Propert, 1313 Packard 
Bldg., 15th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 2, Philadelphia Co 

George B. Stevenson, 114 Second St., 
Lock Haven, Clinton Co. 

Paul L. Wagner, 634 E. Broad St., 
Tamaqua, Schuylkill Co. 

G. Robert Watkins, 3rd and Broomall 
Sts., Chester, Delaware Co 

J. Irving Whalley, 12th St. and 
Graham Ave., Windber, Somerset 
Co. 

Samuel B. Wolfe, 131 Market St., 
Lewisburg, Union Co 

M. Harvey Taylor, ex officio, 20 
North Second St., Harrisburg, Dau- 
phin Co 


To- 


Democrats 


Joseph M. Barr, Cathedral Mansions, 
4716 Ellsworth Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny Co. 

Peter J. Camiel, 153 Brown St, 
Philadelphia 23, Philadelphia Co. 

Anthony J. DiSilvestro, 1505 S. 15th 
St., Philadelphia 46, Philadelphia 
Co. 

William J. Lane, 480 Front Street, 
Clinton Bldg., Fredericktown, 
Washington Co. 

Frank W. Ruth, Bernville, Berks Co. 

George J. Sarraf, 3701 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh |, Allegheny Co. 

Charles R. Weiner, Suite 709, 1420 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia Co 
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House-Democrats 


J. Dean Polen, Chairman, Morning- 
side Drive, Avella, Washington Co. 

John F. Stank, Vice Chairman, 
505 N. Shamokin St , Shamokin, 
Northumberland Co. 

David M. Boies, 431 N. State St., 
Clairton, Allegheny Co. 

Harris G. Breth, 323 W. 5th Ave., 
Clearfield, Clearfield Co 

James J. Dougherty, 117 Tree St., 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Co. 

Robert K. Hamilton, 917 Maplewood 
Ave., Ambridge, Beaver Co 

Thomas J. McCormack, 1605-11 
Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Co. 

Martin C. Mihm, 1202 Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co 

Marion L. Munley, 175 Spruce St.., 
Archbald, Lackawanna Co. 

James Musto, 61 Bryden St., Pitts- 
ton, Luzerne Co. 

William J. Reidenbach, Lincoln Trust 
Bldg., Scranton, Lackawanna Co. 

E. Gadd Snider, Poplar Lane Farm, 
Uniontown, Fayette Co. 

Robert Wheeler, Jr., Box 505, Fair- 
chance, Fayette Co. 


Republicans 


Adam T. Bower, 138 Bainbridge St., 
Sunbury, Northumberland Co. 

William E. Brown, 78 Virginia Ave., 
Coatesville, Chester Co. 

George W. Cooper, 1808 Law and 
Finance Bldg , Pittsburgh 19, Al- 
legheny Co. 

W. Stuart Helm, 910 Wilson Ave., 
Kittanning, Armstrong Co. 

Blaine C. Hocker, 42 Harrisburg St., 
Oberlin, Dauphin Co. 

Edwin W. Tompkins, South Cherry 
St., Emporium, Cameron Co. 

Norman Wood, R. D. 1, Peach Bot- 
tom, Lancaster Co. 


PSEA Legislative Committee 


For the information of our mem- 
bers we list below the names and ad- 
dresses of the members of the PSEA 
Legislative Committee: 

Norman C. Brillhart, 2006 Steuben 

Road, Reading 
M. Isabel Epley, 5928 Bryant Court, 

Pittsburgh 6 
Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, 743 Virginia 

Avenue, Rochester 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary, 400 North 

Third Street, Harrisburg 
Harry K. Gerlach, Quarryville 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, 7537 E 

Tulpehocken St., Philadelphia 38 

(See Legislative, page 267) 








Dear Miss North: 

What can be done to make pupils 
hand in neat papers? The careless, 
poorly written work of our junior high 
school students is a disgrace. 

Indignant Instructor 


Dear Friend: 


My answer may make you more 
indignant. The way to insure neat 
papers in any grade is simply to hold 
out for neatness and carefulness 
longer than the pupils hold out for 
carelessness. 

Refuse to correct any paper that 
falls below acceptable standards and 
stick to that refusal. Don’t weaken 
when you are in a hurry, or on a day 
when you feel especially kindhearted, 
or when a pupil is tearful or particu- 
larly appealing. Hold out for well 
written and well arranged papers. 

Because you are a teacher you 
realize that good teaching will help 
the situation and will shorten the 
period required to establish the habit 
of neat papers. Early in the year 
plan with your pupils the standards 
of neatness which will be acceptable 
Mimeograph model papers showing 
correct margins, headings, and ar- 
rangements. Let each pupil put the 
model papers into his assignment 
book or notebook so that he can refer 
to them readily. 

Time is another factor in neatness. 
Too many written homework as- 
signments or too little time allowed 
for written work in class is often the 
cause of carelessness. 

Neatness comes by “precept and 
example.’ We cannot demand care- 
fully written papers and at the same 
time do careless writing on the chalk- 
boards. If we want well arranged 
neat papers, our marks of correction 
on those papers must also be neat and 
well arranged. 

As in so much that requires dis- 
cipline, there is no quick easy way. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mag Horek 
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TEACHERS: 


In changing times like these... 


Stadeite 









CLIP THIS PAGE AND MAIL TODAY FOR FREE COUNSELING MATERIAL 


STM 2-59 





YOU'VE ALWAYS TAUGHT THEM MUCH about their individual future plans. You, as a well-informed 


living and growing in this incredibly dynamic world. counselor, can give them the kind of military guid- 
But now your students depend on you for even more. ance they urgently need to choose well. 

Today, these young men look to you for guidance in TO HELP YOU with this added responsibility, the 
reaching the military service decision best suited to U.S. Army offers you these free guidance materials: 


], FILMS for showing to students or community groups: Three excellent motion pictures are 
available free of charge. Each dramatically portrays the problems of high school youth about 
to enter the service. To obtain these films, contact your local Army recruiter. Or if you 
prefer, check the boxes next to the titles of the films you want— and we’ll make the arrangements. 


“DRAFTY, ISN'T IT?” (Full-color “PREPARE THROUGH EDUCATION” “POINT OF VIEW” (Black & White 
STUDENT-oriented animated car- (Black & White TEACHER-STUDENT PARENT-oriented film—30 minutes) 
toon—10 minutes) oriented film—16 minutes) 


2, BOOKLETS to aid in your military counseling: Order as many free copies as you think you'll 
need. In the boxes next to the descriptive titles, indicate the desired number of copies. 


TEACHER military orientation ref- TEACHER reference booklet on STUDENT booklet describing Army 
erence booklet Army occupations life 


STUDENT booklet describing Army PARENT booklet describing the psy- 
job training opportunities chological benefits of Army service 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION... 














—_— Today, mail this page to: 

Address THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 

City anne State Washington 25, D.C. 

High School Sisinein ATTN: AGSN 
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St. Paul Superintendent 
Chosen AASA Head 


Forrest E. Conner, superintendent 
of schools, St. Paul, Minnesota, is the 
new president-elect of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
He will head the organization of 
city, county, and state school superin- 
tendents for one year starting March 
15, 1960, after completing his term 
as president-elect. 

Another winner in AASA elections 
was John S. Cartwright, superin- 
tendent of schools, Allentown, who 
was chosen to serve a four-year term 
on the executive committee of the 
association, starting March 15, 1959 


Atlantic City Plans 


For the February 14-18 meeting 
of AASA, highlights of which were 
announced in the January issue, 
pages 210, 211, the group debate 
topics have been announced. The 
‘Monday debates will be: Resolved, 
That the Fair and Proper Financing 
of Education for All Public School 
Pupils Can Be Accomplished Only 
through Sizable and Continuous Sup- 
port by the Federal Government; 
Resolved, That National Systems 
of Examinations Are Harmful to 
American Schools; Resolved, That 
Homogeneous Grouping Has Brought 
Better Educational Results. 

Other group meeting topics are 
The Twelve Month Program in 
Operation, Why Superintendents Get 
Fired, Developing Human Values 
through Literature, Dare Superin- 
tendents and Teachers Get Involved 
in Party Politics, and What Does 
Research Say about the Effects of 
Commercial TV Programs on Chil- 
dren? 

Under the direction of Howard 
Hanson, the Eastman School of 
Music Symphony Orchestra, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, will present a 
concert of great music at the Sunday 
night session. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 


The Pennsylvania Headquarters 
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during the AASA Convention will be 
in the Madison Hotel. Here the 
Pennsylvania Breakfast will be held 
in the main dining room at 8:00 a.m. 
on Tuesday, February 17. 


Northeast Regional! 
Classroom Conference 


The annual Northeast Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association, 
will take place April 2-4, at the Bond 
Hotel in Hartford, Connecticut. Rich- 
ard D. Batchelder of Newton Upper 
Falls, Massachusetts, Northeast Re- 
gional Director, is responsible for 
planning the Conference. 

Registration will get under way 
at 6 p.m. on Thursday, April 2. 

The Conference will officially open 
at 9 am. on Friday, April 3. Mar- 
garet Stevenson, executive secretary 
of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, will speak to the 
group at this first general session. 
Following Miss Stevenson's address, 
Richard I. Miller, secretary of the 
NEA Committee on International 
Relations, will give the keynote ad- 
dress at a workshop on “Building a 
Better World Through International 
Understanding.” 

Ewald Turner, president of the De- 
partment, will address the group at 
a luncheon on Friday. 

Saturday afternoon's activities will 
be highlighted by a “Cracker Barrel 
Session” on “Professional Problems” 
at which Mr. Batchelder will preside. 

An address by Ruth Stout, presi- 
dent of the National Education As- 
sociation, will climax the concluding 
banquet at 7 p.m. Saturday. 

The purpose of this Conference is 
to help the classroom teacher develop 
his skills as an instructor and as an 
active leader in his professional as- 
sociation. The Department urges 
all local associations to send repre- 
sentatives and invites all classroom 
teachers to attend. 

In planning the program for this 
Conference, Mr. Batchelder has been 
assisted by Julia Fleming, conference 





chairman, of Danbury, Connecticut, 
and the advisory council members 
of the Northeast Region: Mrs. 
Bernice M. Maher, Connecticut; 
George Caley, Delaware; Arlene Low, 
Maine; Hazel Gilmore, Maryland; 
Henry A. Wiatrowski, Massachusetts; 
Wayne Gray, New Hampshire; Rita 
Jacoby, New Jersey; Matthew Gay- 
nor, New York; Mrs. Bertha Boyd, 
Pennsylvania; Olive Brittan, Rhode 
Island; Gertrude Sinclair, Vermont; 
Mrs. Louise Rowlett Grover, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


House of Delegates 
1958 Convention 


The extent to which different edu- 
cational positions find representation 
in the House of Delegates is illus- 
trated by the tabulation appearing 
below: 


Classroom Teachers.................. . 617 
Principals and Assistants............ 93 
Supervising Principals and As- 
SISGAEIIS: a eo) 
Supervisors, Directors, and Co- 
OPCHMALOPS 0 Seeds sectaaes 27 
Vocational, Industrial, and Spe- 
cial Education Teachers.......... 27 
College, State Teachers College, 
and University Professors and 
LASHRUICEORS §<c.05s5s.20esssccteeses 26 
County, District, and Assistant 
Superintendents....................... 2] 
Counselors.......... ERE ee erate . 14 
ISIRORIONG so ee se. ic heen a 9 
ENEERSES i eee seo ak aa 4 
Administrative Assistants.......... 3 
Home and School Visitors.......... 3 
Department of Public Instruc- 
BIO er sa ee, 2 
Curriculum Consultant.............. ] 
| ED 7c: Sa een eee ern kee ERR eg 
882 





JOHN S. CARTWRIGHT, superintend- 
ent of schools of Allentown, has been 
chosen to serve a four-year term on the 
executive committee of the American 
Association of School Administrators 


. starting March 15, 1959. 
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” Read how youngsters appreciate 
“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 

__.by Walt Disney Productions —_— 
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Health Pledge for primary 
grades. ''l Promise Common Sense"’ 
is a health pledge for youngsters to 
sign and keep. It lists the lessons 
taught in the film; helps school and 
home fight the common cold. 


Schedule an early showing this fall 


© 1951 Walt Disney Productions 





16 mm. sound and color film teaches 
“How To Catch a Cold” youngsters cold prevention in 10  pogter highlights of film. Six 
by delightful minutes of Walt Disney full-colorposters,14by 20inches, 





Walt Disney Productions fun. Prints available on short-term — for classroom or schoo! bulletin 
loan for first showings or repeat board, offer reminders of the 
performances. lessons learned from the film. | 
° ° e ° KLEENEX is a trademark of 
This entire program available without charge ; uinteniate ae mas onmbenarteie 
from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, makers of Kleenex tissues © 1958, Kimverly-Clark Corporation 
--—- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY !-————————————-—-—--—----— 
Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-29-C In addition please send: 
347 Madison Avenue copies of "I Promise Common Sense” (for grades 2, 3, and 4). 





New York 17, New York 





set of posters (large schools may require more than one set). 








Please send me free, except for return postage, the 16 mm. sound Name a= = phe eee ——"* 
and color film, “How To Catch a Cold.” (Please Print) 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) ——__ School 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)___— See te 
Street - oe? 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)——___ a es 
City Zone State. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The 1958 Executive Council met Koch presiding. 
at breakfast in the Plantation of the Rott Catt—Present were: 


Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Tues- Bertha P. Boyd, Theodore A. Brown, 


amd ae tele) 
for BETTER TEACHING 





The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


Grades 4-8 
Eibling ° King ° Harlow 
GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
OUR UNITED STATES 


Consider these features: 


¢ Completely NEW 


¢ Written in an exciting narrative style 





¢ Abundant pupil-teacher aids 
¢ Beautifully illustrated 


NEW HORIZONS —Through Reading and Literature 


Book 1 — Grade 7 
Book 2 — Grade 8 


Brewton ° Lemon ° Ernst 


Outstanding features: 


¢ Separate selections for reading-appreciation 





* Separate selections for skills development 
e Interesting worthwhile content 


* Balance between prose and poetry 
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day morning, December 30, at 7:30 
o'clock with President Harold J 











Max G. Cooley, Ethel Dixon, Ken- 
neth D. Frantz, H. E. Gayman, 
Harry K. Gerlach, Howard H. Hal- 
sey, Ruth A. Isett, Grace I. Kauff- 
man, Harold J. Koch, Fred R. Kor- 
man, Mrs. Ada Kuhns, S. E. Munson, 
Albert I. Oliver, Kenneth Shultz, 
Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, Kermit M 
Stover, G. Baker Thompson, Clyde 
R. Uhler 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 
H. Boehm, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, 
Mrs. Margaret Ross. 


Lewis N. Snyder, Treasurer, met 
with the Council. 
BaLLot—On motion of Mr. Korman, 
seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, the ballot 
for the convention was approved 
MinuTEs—On motion of Mr. Halsey, 
seconded by Miss Kauffman, the 
minutes of the November 15 meeting 
were approved. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—On motion of Miss Kauffman, 
seconded by Doctor Frantz, Council 
approved the financial report for the 
month of November as presented by 
the Executive Secretary. 

The Executive Secretary reported 
that PSEA membership showed an 
increase of 7,726 as compared with 
the same date a year ago 


LEGISLATION—Mr. Gayman reported 
that Mr. Siegman, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, attended a 
national conference on_ legislation 
called by the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission in Chicago, December 12-14 
Mr. Siegman reported, he said, that 
the NEA would introduce into the 
new session of Congress a new bill 
similar to the Murray-Metcalf Bill 


At the State level he reported that 
the Legislative Committee and the 
Retirement Problems Committee were 
studying a report from the Joint 
State Government Commission re- 
codifying the Public School Em- 
ployes Retirement Law. 

REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Higher Education—Mr. Korman 
chairman, made a progress report. 
Vacancy on Staff—Doctor Uhler, 
chairman, said the Council would 
meet on Wednesday morning, De- 
cember 31, at Headquarters to inter- 
view applicants. 

ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Expanded Program and Building 
Mr. Stover, chairman, reported on 
the progress of plans for the new 
building. He stated that because of 
the increased cost above original 
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You get challenging lessons 
like this...for more success- 
ful arithmetic teaching...in 


EXPLORING 
ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1 and 2, text-work- 
books, by Herbert F. Spitzer 
and Martha Norman 


Grades 3 through 8, cloth- 
bound texts, by Jesse Os- 
born, Adeline Riefling, and 
Herbert F. Spitzer 







Teacher's Editions (Grades 1-8) and workbooks (Grades 3-8) 


Now you can help your pupils gain a deeper understanding of the reasons 
behind arithmetic concepts and steps. EXPLORING ARITHMETIC 
helps you teach arithmetic by enabling boys and girls to actively partici- 
pate in the learning. Arithmetic becomes more interesting... and has 


Twelve soap cats! | only see 3 
cats. Where are the other 9 cats 
Mary thinks she has? 


In the 3 boxes 
not opened. 


1. A lifelike problem is given that can best 
be answered by VETiale MULL olilaeliteya| 


Joe, Jim, and Alice! You put your way 
of finding the answer on the board. 


Since children have only had counting 


and addition, they must think through 
and use these skills to get the answer 


Question 2 says: How do you think 
Mary found out how many in all? 


, isn She probably 
just thought 
four 3's 
equal 12. 


3. Boys and girls “‘reason out’ for them 
selves...to gain an understanding of what 


iam ol-lallare MM aCMulViLil oliteelifolaMelaela-t 4) 
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better and quicker method of putting 


equal amounts together 


t : : ; What do we 
immediate and real meaning for boys and girls. call a number 
, P estion like, 
EXPLORING ARITHMETIC follows through with ample practice Be i ae ore They are called 
in computation and word problems to clinch understanding. This helps four 3's?" Find re 
youngsters maintain their skills and use them in the extensive problem- where it tells you ‘ 


solving program. There is a spiral reteaching program, thorough testing, ie pane ee 


and ample enrichment opportunities. Write for a complete brief. 
> 
WEBSTER | PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue e St. Louis 3, Missouri 


YOUR PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVES: 


oe Bal -ta Mem ial-Mmaaltlidtolitestitelaim (-telaaliate] 
Evan Phillips * 542 South Main St. * Taylor, Pennsylvania 


Eugene W. Satterfield * 1014 Peacock Terrace * Fairmont, West Virginia 
William E. Thompson * 10 East Garfield * New Castle, Pennsylvania 
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plans and estimates the receipts for 
the building fund anticipated from 
the amendment to the PSEA Consti- 
tution in 1957 would not be sufficient. 
He asked support for the amendment 
on dues to be voted on at the 1958 
House of Delegates and also re- 
quested that the Council give ap- 
proval to a limited number of life 
memberships, receipts from which 
would be used exclusively for the 


building fund. 
On motion of Mr. Stover, seconded 
by Miss Kauffman, Council ap- 


proved a special campaign for PSEA 
life memberships. 

On motion of Mr. Halsey, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Boyd, Council voted 
to recommend to the House of 
Delegates that the number of life 
members be limited to not more than 
1500 for the building fund. 

On motion of Mr. Korman, sec- 
onded by Doctor Frantz, Council 
voted that this life membership could 
be paid in total amount or in two 
installments of $100 each with credit 
the first year for $10 dues paid for 





1959 Edition 


cations of science. 


HENRY ADAMS 
5219 Centre Avenue 
Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


415 Pearl Street 
Brownsville, Pa. 








these are the shoes of a scientist— 
tomorrow’s scientist who is “learning-by-doing” in 


THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE-LIFE SERIES 


by Dr. J. Darrell Barnard, 
Dr. Celia B. Stendler, Benjamin Spock, M.D. 


You'll find science action in every lesson of this remarkable new 
series. There are hundreds of opportunities for pupils to learn through 
direct experience: questioning, manipulating, testing, and experimenting. 
Here is a complete science course — the only one that contains separate 
chapters on the methods scientists use. Science is taken out of the ivory 
tower by introducing science concepts in everyday situations that mean 
something to pupils now. Health and safety are taught as important appli- 


The TEACHERS ANNOTATED EDITIONS give you full confi- 
dence while teaching this vital subject. They conveniently combine into 
a single book: the colorful text» practical manual*complete answer key + 
unit tests « easy-to-follow marginal annotations in color. 


Your Macmillan representatives in Pennsylvania are. 


MARK T. NEVILLE 
336 North Main Street 
Coopersburg, Pa. 
RAYMOND T. BARNER-~ H. GLEN SHOEMAKER WILLIAM G. JONES 
2924 Morris Road 
Ardmore, Pa. 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N.Y. 


Grades 1-6 


JOHN E. COULTER 
311 Elm Avenue 
Hershey, Pa. 


173 Lincoln Rd. 
Westminster, Md. 
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1958-59. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Mr. Koch expressed appreciation 
and thanks to the members of the 
subcommittees on Staff Vacancy and 
Calendar of Meetings. 


New BusINEss 
NEA Convention—On motion of Mr 
Halsey, seconded by Mr. Korman 
Council approved arrangements for 
the NEA Convention in St. Louis as 
in other years. 


ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS—The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary reported that two 
additional resolutions, not included 
in the printed report distributed to 
delegates at the time of registration 
would be presented to the House of 
Delegates. These concerned State 


| Teachers Colleges and Bible reading 


in the schools. After discussion 


| Council approved the two resolutions. 


Abington District—Mr. Halsey pre- 
sented a request from the South- 


| eastern District that the PSEA sup- 
| port the position of the School Dis- 
| trict of Abington Township in the 


United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
seeking to retain in the schools of the 
District the mandated daily reading 


| of the Holy Bible. 


On motion of Mr. Halsey, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brown, Council voted 
to support the request. 


Appreciation—On motion of Mrs 
Boyd, seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, 


| Council approved a communication 


to Paul C. Moomaw in commendation 


| of his services to our members as 


Executive Director of the Bureau of 


| Social Security for Public Employes. 


Retirement Questions—On motion of 
Mr. Korman, seconded by Mr. Ger- 


| lach, Council directed the Executive 
| Secretary to send a communication 


to the Chairman of the Public School 
Employes Retirement Board, asking 
that the issuance of checks on initial 
retirement be expedited and that the 
services to members be restored by 
providing information on the allow- 
ance they might anticipate from the 
different options. 


Appreciation—On motion of Mr. 
Gerlach, unanimously seconded, 
Council voted appreciation to Presi- 
dent Koch for his outstanding serv- 
ices during the year and the oppor- 
tunity to serve with him in advanc- 
ing the Association's program. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 9:45 a.m. Council 
adjourned. 
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Wednesday, December 31, 1958, 
8:30 a.m. 


The Council convened at 8:30 a.m., 
‘\Vednesday, December 31, to have the 
opportunity to meet personally and 
interview applicants who were in- 
terested in the vacancy on Head- 
quarters Staff. In the discussion fol- 
lowing the interviews several mem- 
bers of Council expressed a desire 
that Mr. Koch, even though he had 
not filed an application for the posi- 
tion on the Staff, be considered for the 
vacancy. 

On motion of Doctor Uhler, sec- 
onded by Miss Kauffman, Mr. Koch 
was unanimously elected as Assistant 
Executive Secretary. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 10:50 a.m. Coun- 
cil adjourned. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The Legislative Committee met 
at PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, 
December 6, 1958, at 9:30 am. EST. 
Ro_t Catt—Members present were: 
Norman C. Brillhart, M. 


Altoona; W. Howard Mead, Clear- 
field; Joseph D. Moore, Lansdowne; 
James E. Nancarrow, Upper Darby; 
George E. Shanno, Hazleton, chair- 
man; and LeVan P. Smith, Read- 
ing. 

George Shanno, chairman, was 
spokesman for the Principals’ Com- 
mittee. He presented the salary 
proposals approved by the Sec- 
ondary Principals’ Legislative Com- 
mittee which would establish prin- 
cipals’ salaries on a ratio basis, and 
clarified the questions raised by 
various members of the Legislative 
Committee. 


Following discussion the Legisla- 
tive Committee voted to present the 
salary program to the House of 
Delegates as printed in the December 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

The Committee recessed for lunch 
at 1:00 p.m. and reconvened with the 
Secondary Principals group at 2:00 
p.m. Mr. Marshall reported to the 
Secondary Principals’ Committee the 
action of the State Committee. 

Mr. Shanno presented the follow- 
ing suggestions to the Committee in 
lieu of the ratio proposals made 
earlier during the conference. 








Isabel | 


Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. | 


Gayman, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, 


Millard L. Gleim, Fred L. Marshall, | 


L. W. Perkins, Joseph W. Sandy, 
Joseph Siegman, chairman, Charles 
D. Sproul, and T. Stuart Williams. 
Harold J. Koch, President, Lewis 
F. Adler, Attorney, and A. C. Moser 
of Headquarters Staff, met with the 
Committee. 
MINuTEs—On motion of Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mrs. Fisher, the minutes 
of the meeting of Friday and Satur- 
day, October 31 and November 1, 
1958, were approved. Motion car- 
ried. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 15— | 


Mr. Gayman made a report of the 
proposals of the Subcommittee on 
School Finance. 


SPECIAL ORDER OF BUSINESS—At 
11:00 am. 


the Legislative Com- | 


mittee of the Pennsylvania Branch | 


of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals met with 
the Legislative Committee to dis- 
cuss its salary program. Secondary 
principals attending the meeting were: 


William T. Bean, Lower Merion | 
Township; Theodore Brown, Pali- | 
Mark N. Burkhart, | 
Carlisle; I. Paul Handwerk, Bethle- | 


sades Joint; 


hem; Edwin B. Keim, Cheltenham | 


Township; Joseph N. Maddocks, 
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She’s got a secret 


and she’s just about to burst — 
for her school has discovered 
ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE, 
Second Edition 

(Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, 
Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman). 
Actually, it’s no secret that this 
outstanding new program for 
grades 2-8 takes its cue from the 
interests and activities of children. 
The complete series builds skills 
in observing, listening, reading, 
speaking, and writing — providing 
a solid foundation in our language. 
The very presentation of the 
material at each grade level 
encourages youngsters to learn to 
use English correctly and 


effectively. 


HEATH AND COMPANY 
475 South Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 
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1. Change the increments in the 
salary schedule for principals from 4 
at $400 each to 4 at $500 each 

2. Limit the last category of 80 or 
more teachers to 80 to 99 

3. Add another category of 100 
or more teachers 

4. Provide a minimum salary of 
$9,600 and 5 increments of $500 each 
for the new category with two 
increments of $300 each for the 
Master's Degree 

At the conclusion of the discussion 
Mr. Shanno thanked the Legislative 
Committee for its consideration 

Mr. Siegman, chairman, thanked 


the Secondary Principals for appear- 
ing before the Committee and clari- 
fying the many questions involved 
in their proposals and stated that 
members of the Secondary Principals’ 
Committee would be kept informed 
as the PSEA proposals were drafted 
in bill form 

Miss Epley moved, seconded by 
Mr. Brillhart, that the Committee 
extend its appreciation to Mr. Sieg- 
man, chairman, for his leadership 
during the past year. Motion car- 
ried. 

President Harold J. Koch com- 
mended the chairman and the entire 















secondary schools. 


readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 
down 
down 







use with entire series. 


In a colorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 


ability level C. 





HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 


17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 


down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, T00 


Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 








THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 
































Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 









Level A (starting level) 
*Portugee Phillips 

Friday—the Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Level B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chief Black Hawk 


Level C 
Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 

Cowboys and Cattle Trails 

Kit Carson 


Level D 
Buffalo Bill 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 


Level E 
Daniel Boone 

Fur Trappers of the Old West 
The Rush for Gold 

John Paul Jones 








































GRANT | 

MARSH 

STEAMBOAT | 

CAPTAIN | 
| 


Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 
information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 19 
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Committee on behalf of the member- 
ship of the Association for its splendid 
work during the past year. 
ADJOURNMENT—The meeting ad- 
journed at 3:30 p.m. EST. 


A. C. Moser, 
Acting Secretary 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


The Commission on Ethics, Rights, 
and Competence held its fourth 
meeting in 1958 on December 6 
In addition to reviews of cases in- 
vestigated by the Commission and 
of the annual report, the members 
discussed the responsibility of the 
profession for the competence of its 
members and personnel policies. 

Honored at luncheon upon the 
completion of his fifteen years of serv- 
ice to the Commission was G. A 
Eichler, chairman.—Grace |. KAUFF- 
MAN, Secretary 
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HELLO! 


| need a name 


! am The Good Outdoor Manners 
Raccoon 

You will see me at parks and along 
woods and country roads asking people 
to 

Have Good Outdoor Manners 
The Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
wants me to have a name and is asking 
students to provide one. 

Fill out the entry blank which has 
been forwarded to schools on a Good 
Outdoor Manners bookmark and mail 
to: 

The Pennsylvania Forestry Association 


P.O. Box 389 
Ardmore 
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LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE has 
\stituted a new program to en- 
courage young people to consider a 
areer in college teaching. James 
‘cenneth Graby has been appointed 
is the first undergraduate interne in 
this program and will serve in the De- 
oartment of Religion. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA will have a new school of com- 
munications, jointly sponsored with 
the Annenberg Fund, Inc. The 
school will conduct teaching and re- 
search programs in radio, television, 
and other fields of communication 


It is intended, initially, primarily for | 


graduate professional education, but 
its courses will also be available to 
undergraduates in combination with 
programs for baccalaureate degrees 
in other schools of the University. 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY initiated 


an accelerated post-baccalaureate pro- 
gram in secondary education Feb- 
ruary |. It will enable liberal arts 


graduates, with a major field of study | 


Legislative, from page 258 


Fred L. Marshall, 82 Summer St., 
Bradford 

Leon W. Perkins, 102 Chestnut Ave- 
nue, Narberth 

Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Country Club 
Road, Cresson 

Joseph Siegman, Chairman, 105 S. 
Patton Drive, Coraopolis 

Charles D. Sproul, 405 Altivista Ave., 
Harrisburg 

T. Stuart Williams, 453 Bennett St., 
Luzerne 


Committee Chairmen Announced 


George H. Hallett, New York City, 
has reported that members of the 
three elective committees have chosen 
as chairmen for the year 1959 the 
following: 

Committee on  Legislation—Joseph 
Siegman, Moon Schools, Allegheny 
County 

Committee on Resolutions—Howard S. 
Stewart, New Castle 

Committee on Teacher Welfare—W al- 
ter R. Douthett, Darby 





already established, tocomplete study | 


for certification to teach at the high 
school level in one semester. The 
program calls for two eight-week 
sessions, with students attending 
classes from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


and the UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA are two of the institutions in 
the State to receive grants from the 
National Science Foundation for pro- 
grams to provide high school teachers 
of science and mathematics with a 
better knowledge of their subjects and 
means of improving their teaching 
capabilities. The financial aid to 
those who qualify consists of a $3,000 
stipend, a dependency allowance of 
$300 for each to a maximum of 
$1,200, University fees, book allow- 
ance, and travel costs. Write the 





They’re all talking about 
ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


...Allyn and Bacon's unique arithmetic 
series that teaches children the number 
concepts they actually use in their daily 


life. January 1959 marks the completion 
of the ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


series with the publication of Book Nine, 


carrying out the excellent teaching methods 


| Written by Dr. C. Newton 
| Stokes and a team of ten out- 
standing teacher-authors, 
ARITHMETIC IN MY 
WORLD presents arithmetical 
concepts to the child in the 
meaningful and familiar terms 


set forth in the first eight books. 


of his’ own, personal world. 
A full complement of teaching 
aids, including Workbooks, 
Teachers’ Editions, and Man- 
uals, is available for each of 
the 


the nine books in 


series. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 


Director of the Academic Year Sci- | 
ence Institute at each of these schools 
for information blanks. 
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Harry Smith Eaton, Taylor Ave., Wyalusing, Pa. 


Carl B. Heffner, 422 Perry Ave., Greensburg, Pa. 


David J. Schleicher, 1333 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J. 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


A completely new series METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


for grades one to nine 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mgr. 
Harold F. Singley and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania representatives 


NEW APPROACHES Ingenious and novel types of questions permit more accurate 
measurement of recognized objectives 


NEW ORGANIZATION OF CONTENT Meaningful sub-units pinpoint instruc- 


tional strengths and weaknesses 


NEW NATIONAL NORMS Pepresentative norms are based on testing 600,000 
pupils in all states in all types of school systems 


Prepublication Examiners’ Kits of MATS Form A are now ready for examination March 1. 
Tests for fall programs available for delivery to schools July 1. 











Yours. . .for the asking 

This is your column. It contains offers 
of many educational materials not available 
in other magazines. Watch for it in each 
issue. Order items you can use before sup- 
plies are exhausted, but do not ask the 
children to send for this material in their 
names. It is intended for teachers’ use only. 
For fastest response, write directly to the 
advertisers—or use the convenient coupon 
below 

86. MiLitary GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS. Written especially for the 
use of principals, guidance counselors, 


87. 


coaches, and teachers. Also included 
will be a copy of a booklet for students, 
entitled “The Secret of Getting 
Ahead,” and another for parents, en- 
titled “What Are Your Son's Chances 
of —— Good?" (Department of 
the Army) 

FREE MATERIALS ON MENSTRUAL 
HyGIENE. Indicate quantities de- 
sired: GrowINc Up aAnp Likinc It. 
Perfect supplement to classroom dis- 
cussions. Use ad in this issue to order 


movie and color filmstrip accom- 
panied by McGraw Hill Teacher's 
Guide. (Educational Department, 


Personal Products Corporation) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


more than one copy is available. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


86. 87. 88a. 88b. 89. 90. 91. 94. 95. 97. 
>: CR 19, 2. 38. 45. 49, 65. Fz. 73. 
7). 79, 100. 102. 6. 
DRAB INE i ss. seg Saree asa toe el oC, was sco See eR SEAS EO SIGIR eer BMA AIS Pee Ae ca SOs 
COS oC a ie ne Ral PS SIRS ELIE CONNIE SHAS, RSC) in cinaes b Sisiaee nee ae 
Se ee CNC ah a re eee a ee eS rr ME Boe tS MO es Nbr Pree poe ee 
RMON COREE PASCINOSS iL. )e ak. | Sn ik lane mutes atiaie wil a meatat ge ena oa aN rc tara Tada dy, oeoroRa otis s oye 
CR ee See ea ae Ae SR er te ire eck AN ra yh a rn nt Pennsylvania 
aTGUMERE:) ISOVS. 6c sis.55 hu eos New er RSIS ig. elena tees eras ote Sia sis Ato 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in- 
school year of 
1958-59 only 


I indicate quantity desired where 
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88. 


89. 


90. 


9] 


94. 


HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR MENSTRUAL 
EpucaTION. Indicate quantities of 
booklets desired for each age level. 
88a. “You're a Young Lady Now” is 
an illustrated booklet for girls 9-12. 
88b. “Very Personally Yours” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 and 
older. 

See ad in this issue for ordering free 
movie by Walt Disney Productions 
and other teaching aids. (Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Educational De- 
partment) 

How To CatcH A Coip. a 16 mm., 
sound and color film, teaches young- 
sters cold prevention in ten delightful 
minutes of Walt Disney fun. Avail- 
able free (except for return postage) 
on short term loan. Also send for free 
set of six color posters featuring high- 
lights of the film. A special teaching 
aid for grades 2, 3, and 4—’'I Promise 
Common Sense,” a health pledge for 
the children to sign and keep is avail- 
able free in quantity. (Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Educational De- 
partment) 

WEBSTER NuMBER LINE—A special 
teaching device to show pupils all the 
basic arithmetic steps: addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division 
It is designed to be tacked or taped 
above the chalkboard. (Webster 
Publishing Company) 


. INFORMATION on Eurailpass, the one 


ticket that is good for two months of 
unlimited railroad travel in 13 Euro- 
pean countries (French National Rail- 
roads) 

BULLETIN lists all courses offered dur- 
ing the summer sessions, June 29 to 
August 7 and August 10 to September 
11. Individual program and depart- 
mental brochures are also available. 
(Syracuse University) 
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79. 


100. 


FEBRUARY, 


. EUROPEAN 


. CATALOGS and 


Time Savincs News is a folder about 
a teaching aid that computes scores of 
all tests, quizzes, and homework. 
(The E-Z Grader Company) 
SELECTED MotTIon Pictures. A 40- 
page catalog describing several hun- 
dred free and rental 16 mm. sound 
motion pictures offered for classroom, 
club, and organizational showings. 
Carefully indexed according to in- 
terests and subject matter. (Associa- 
tion Films) 


. Facts about writing short paragraphs 


for eo (Benson Barrett) 


7 


. U.S. Traits Map is a colorful 17” x 


n map of historic United States 
trails depicting events and _ historic 
places since 1595 as related in the 
American Adventure Series. Includes 
complete information on the graded 
corrective reading program. (Wheeler 
Publishing Company) 

LIST OF FREE TEACHING AIDS On coal, 
coal mining, and the uses of coal. 
(National Coal Association) 


. PosturE Posters set of 5—designed 


for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company) 

TRAVEL Courses, Sum- 
mer, 1959—Folder describing a variety 
of programs offering graduate, under- 
graduate, and/or in-service credi*, 
also tours in Latin America and 
Around the World. (Study Abroad, 
Inc.) 

INFORMATION about new musical mul- 
tiplication records that teach tables 
from the 2's through the 12's. (Brem- 
ner Multiplication Records) 
BrocHURE on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
cost for twenty countries in seventy 
days, summer, 1959. Also’ shorter 
tours 3-9 weeks. (Europe Summer 
Tours) 

LITERATURE On a variety of flexible 
summer tours in Europe and the Near 
and Middle East planned especia'ly 
for students and teachers. (Dr. 
Berg's Educational Tours) 

FOLDER on summer travel in Europe 
to provide “Sightseeing with Insight.” 
Seventh year, professionally planned 
tour of European countries. _ IIlus- 
trated folder gives complete itinerary, 
sailings, and flights together with costs 
for 1959. (Miami University Abroad) 
BROCHURE on economical travel— 
Europe, South America, Round the 
World.: Information on organizing 
own group for travel. Some college 
credit programs available. (Ameri- 
cans Abroad, Inc.) 

descriptive material 
available for special education and 
reading teacher; also latest informa- 
tion concerning future plans in ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
sent on request. Examination copies 
provided. (Syracuse University Press) 
FoLDER giving preliminary plans for 
courses to be offered in the 1959 sum- 
mer session of the University of 
Southern California 

PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT of 1959 
summer courses, open to both men 
and women in Arts and Sciences (June 
29 to August 19) and in Education 
(June 29 to August 12). Special 
courses for teachers in Field Biology, 
American Government, Education, 
Russian Intellectual History, Ameri- 
can Literature, Choral Music, and Ad- 
vanced English Composition. Limited 
scholarships available in Field Biology, 
Guidance; and for Master of Educa- 
tion. (Harvard Summer School) 


1959 





102. EUropE—OrF THE BEATEN PATH is a 
folder outlining the itinerary of a 65- 
day, 15-country European trip. (Dr. 
James L. Dodson) 

6. WHat Every WRITER SHOULD Know. 
A 24-page manual of helpful hints, 
do's and don'ts for writers. It answers 
questions on how to prepare a manu- 
script, how to submit it to a publisher, 
and points out the benefits and pit- 
falls that face writers. (Exposition 
Press) 


Fifteen, from page 250 


secondary level in that same year was 
$8,656. 

We recommend that the present re- 
imbursement formula, which is now 
based on $5,800, with local effort of 
4.38 mills, be changed to a reimburse- 
ment figure of $9,000, with a local 
effort of 7 mills. You will note that 
as we increased the equalization 
level, we have increased the local 
effort level, too. No district, of 


course, would be paid any thing be- 
yond the amount it would be spend- 
ing. 

In conclusion, the Committee would 


5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


like to say that all of us in educa- 
tion will have to realize that we are 
charged with a great responsibility; 
namely, preparing future generations 
to keep America strong, and to main- 
tain this government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. 
We must be realistic, and in no place 
apologetic. If education is worth 
it, then it’s easy to attain the finance 
for the program which is not a wild 
program, just a good program. And 
we believe that the good practices, 
and the desirable goals we are sug- 
gesting in this report, are the key to 
good education for today and to- 
morrow. 





UNUSUAL 


Scandinavian Vacation 
North Cape Cruise; Fjords of Nor- 
way; Lapland; Sweden; Finland; 
Denmark. Complete cost $1195. 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and 
England at extra cost. Escorted. 
FREE BROCHURE 

NORA TOURS 
Box 7151, Baltimore 18, Md. 





By Boat—June 24 
By Air—July 2 








Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 


| interest in learning their multiplication. 


Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 


| for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 
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class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 


ee ee Re EY a ae ee ee ee 


a 

g BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 5 
I Dept. E-3 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS . 
— Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 5 
@ ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if a 
g I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- ' 
g Plete set within five days for full refund. a 
1 i] 
8 © $9.95 enc. © School purchase order enc. . 
1 0 45 RPM O78 RPM 8 
i i 
MU MMMO s cuiicaddendvdeedndaucaasannaa nets : 
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1 | 
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“NEW LOOK” IN TRAVEL 


Completely new kind of travel, flexible itineraries 
covering all EUROPE, educational projects, later 
return, if desired. Spec. extensions to Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia, Near & Middle East. Grand Tour of 
Central Europe for only $898 via AIR FRANCE 
from N. Y. Leaves West Coast June 14 and 28. 


DR. BERG'S EDUCATIONAL TOURS TO EUROPE 
_ Saint Mary's College, California 


SUMMER STUDY ia 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Enjoy in ye go pe company a stimulating 
vacation full of new ideas, new sights, 
sounds and people. Earn academic or in- 
service credit in Education, Languages, 
Literature, Music, Art, History, Geography, 
ology under distinguished faculty 
members of S. and overseas colleges. 
Visit 6, 8, 10 countries at a cost that makes 
sense—much of it tax-deductible. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST S7th ST. NEW YORK 19, ¥.¥. 

















SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 22 to August 1; August 3 to August 29 
Study with a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses, offered in all fields, 
lead toward degrees, teaching 
credentials, and teachers’ 
“points” for professional ad- 
vancement. Sessions include 
special conferences and work- 
shops. Enjoy a delightful sum- 
mer climate. 

For Bulletin SS-15 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 

| eines SSS a AERTS eRe NC 


“Sightseeing with Insight’ 





Gibraltar — Italy — Austria — Switzer- 
land — Germany — France — Luxem- 
burg — Belgium — Holland — England 
(Scotland Optional), 7th year — Uni- 
versity sponsored — professionally 
{ planned — students — teachers — inter- 
ested adults — June 24 to Aug. 25. Lux- | 


-—_ 
elle alll 


ury ships .. . $1395 — air... $105 
extra. Write for illustrated folder to 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD 
Lb Oxford 10, Ohio —— 








tel 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


---Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-A, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, ill. 
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Pennsylvania Business 
Educators Association 


Eastern Section 


The Spring Conference of the 
Eastern Section of the PBEA will be 
held Saturday, April 11, at Abington 
Senior High School. 

The theme of this conference is 
“The Enrichment of the Business 
Department’. The conference will 
include two groups of sectional meet- 
ings. 

The five groups in the first section 


will discuss The Enrichment of the | 


Business Department via the Class- 
room. The areas of bookkeeping and 
business arithmetic, shorthand and 
typewriting, office practice, distribu- 
tive education, and the basic business 
subjects will be presented with a new 
approach in keeping with the Jet 
Age. 


The second section discusses The | 


Enrichment of the Business Depart- 
ment via the Community. It includes 
three groups covering such subjects as 
The Co-operative Program and Com- 
munity Work in the Classroom, B-E 


Day and E-B Day, and A Day with 


Management. The chairmen for all 
groups are preparing interesting and 
inspirational meetings, and each meet- 
ing will have outstanding speakers. 

The conference will close with a 
luncheon served in the school cafe- 
teria. Our speaker has been selected 
from business and will give an in- 
teresting and inspirational address. 
The business educator who has made 
an outstanding contribution to busi- 
ness education will be honored at this 
time. 


Western Section, April 18 
Beaver Falls High School 


The Spring Conference of 
Western Section of PBEA is going to 
provide a slightly different but much 
needed new approach to business 
education meetings. Instead of the 
usual offerings in all the subject 
fields, we are foregoing some subject 
areas in order to focus attention on 
more challenging problems facing 
business educators. 

All the talk (books, articles, etc.) 
about secondary education will un- 
doubtedly lead to many changes in 
our schools. Have you thought about 
how these changes might affect you 
and your teaching problems? 
you interested in the changes that 
are being planned in requirements for 
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Childrens’ Co-Ed Camp in Poconos—Greeley, Pa. Ex 
perienced camp staff—general counsellors—Group leader 
—specialty in arts—crafts—music—waterfront—Dramatic 
—Scouting—Archery—Riflery—Boating—Athletics. Mus 
be over 21, single preferred, good salary for 8 week 
season 


PINE FOREST CAMP 


8000 York Road Elkins Park 17, Pe 


“PENNSYLVANIA & 
WHAT TO SEE AND WHERE TO SEE IT 
Tells about scenery, history and places o! 
interest in each county. Especially valuab): 

to teachers. Price $1. 


W. E. HILL 
154 Main Street 





Wellsboro, Pa 


NOW—Save On TRAVEL 


EUROPE—college credits for 5-12 wk. trips from $655 
to $1,495. ALL-EXPENSE. 


SO. AMERICA—visit important South American coun 
tries only $1,095. ALL-EXPENSE. Al trips smal! 
congenial escorted groups. Write for information. 


Americans Abroad, Inc. Travel Service 
Box 70, University Station Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden, Dublin 
to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 
not herded around. Also a tries, $724-$1 300. 


EUR SUMM 
255 Sequoia, Box S - Pasadena, California 

















GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the University of Arizona in co-opera- 
tion with Stanford, University of California, and 
Guadalajara professors, it will offer in Guadalajara, 
Mexico, June -Aug. 7, courses in art, folklore, 
geography, history, language, and literature. $233 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 














Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and ee 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ““STM-2” 


Exposition Press/386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


EUROPE 
$798. 


11 COUNTRIES 
JET TOURS 


via PAN AMERICAN 


WEEKLY JET TOURS—25 Days . paws 
from New York every Monday from March 1 
thru November 2nd. European Grand Tour visiting 
England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE— 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED . . . includes round trip 
economy class air fare, all First Class hotels, most 
meals, all sightseeing, First Class transportation i in 
Europe, transfers, and even tips. Later gl : 
desired. Tours limited to 42 members. SEE Y 
TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


‘CARAVAN TOURS, “Inc. 
220 S. State © Chicago 4, Hi. 
Please send Free Booklet No 31-A 
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-.ate certification and in new cur- 
ula directives issued by the State 
epartment of Instruction? Do you 
el as though you need a ‘'shot of 
otective pride’ in our welfare as a 

susiness education teacher ? 

The theme of this most important 
nference is What's Ahead for 
usiness Ed? or Our Secondary 
chools are Changing—Whither Busi- 
ess Education? At the gn 
session, D. D. Lessenberry of the 
niversity of Pittsburgh will outline 
ome of the vital issues facing busi- 
ness education and will direct our 
thinking toward some things we can 
do about them. 

Following a very important gen- 
eral session are four group meetings, 
each giving a different approach to 
solving the problems. The first 
group meeting is concerned with the 
use of an advisory committee to 
bolster the business education pro- 
grams; the second meeting, fostering 
better community relationships by 
a good publicity program; the third, 
getting a good working relationship 
with the school administrators on 
business education problems; and 
fourth, improving the business educa- 
tion programs by better teaching. 

There will also be exhibits by 
book and machine companies. 

A lunch is being planned at a 
moderate cost, and there will be an 
interesting and inspirational speaker, 
Lawrence D. Smith, superintendent 
of schools, Beaver Falls 


= nme 


— 
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Peace 
Lord, make me an instrument of your 
peace! 
Where there is hatred, let me sow 
love ; 


Where there is injury, pardon; 
Where there is doubt, faith; 
Where there is darkness, light; 
Where there is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not 
so much seek 
To be consoled, as to console; 
To be understood, as to understand; 
To be loved, as to Icve. 

For it is in giving that we receive; 

It is pardoning that we are par- 
doned; 

It is dying that we are born to eternal 
life. —Saint Francis of Assisi 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


‘Te Meet Your Needs 
én Junior AWigh Reading 
For the college- bound student 


The Mastery 
of Reading 


Grades 7-9 
Bailey and Leavell e Teacher’s Guides and Study Books 


Appealing and worthwhile literature combined with 
a built-in developmental reading program 





For the general student 


Reading with Purpose - Reading for Significance 
Books 7 and 8, Golden Rule Series 


Leavell and Caughran e Teacher’s Guides 


Readers with forthright articles about reading, stories adapted to four different 
reading levels, and a built-in skill program 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


Select your summer employment from the new, all new 1959 
Summer Employment Directory. Thousands of positions with 
many varied organizations that need additional summer help 
have, at their request, been listed in this directory. 


Pick from these and many more! 
National Parks Dude Ranches Hotels 
Summer Resorts 


Summer Camps _ Industries 


There are no additional fees 
in obtaining a summer posi- 
tion. New 1959 edition now 
available in limited quantity. 
Send today for the valuable .. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY 
price: $2.00 


POSITIONS 
COAST-10-COAST 
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Geography 
for Today’s World 


HARLAN H. BARROWS 
EDITH PUTNAM PARKER 
CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 


A new program that builds basic understandings 
of peoples, places, and ways of living in our modern 
global world. 


Our Big World Old World Lands 


Grade 4 Grade 6 
The American Continents A World View 
Grade 5 Grade 7 


Silver Burdett Company 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Representatives: 


Thomas Hundermark, Knute L. Johnson, Glenn E. Wolfe 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 29 - August 7 August 10 - September 11 


Here is an opportunity for you to plan a summer study program designed 
for academic enrichment, intellectual refreshment or acceleration toward 
graduation. Choose from an extensive catalogue of courses: 


Architecture Home Economics Music 

Art Journalism Nursing 

Business Administration Law Public Health Nursing 
Education Liberal Arts Social Work 

Engineering Library Science Speech and Dramatic Art 


Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


The School of Education draws upon the resources of the entire University 
to give depth and scope to the program for educators. A comprehensive 
list of workshops and conferences is planned for intensive study of spe- 
cific subjects. Eminent visiting and resident faculty enhance the schedule. 
Enjoy too the scenic splendor of Central New York, the busy calendar of 
events including weekly concerts, guest artists, classic films, timely lectures. 


Write TODAY for a Summer Session Bulletin or departmental brochures 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION of SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box 16 Syracuse University Syracuse 10, New York 
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TV Schedule of Elementary 
School Science Series 


March 


Mondays, 9:30-9:45 a.m. 
WGAL-TV, Channel 8 


March 2 
Principles of Flight 


Demonstration of a balloon filled 
with hydrogen; discussion of heavier 
than air flight: demonstration of a 
rocket plane. 


March 9 
Our Weather 


How weather affects our lives; 
what causes the weather; how weath- 
er conditions are measured and fore- 
cast 


March 16 
Weather 


Traces a wave cyclone on the polar 
front across the middle states and 
shows the techniques for predicting 
weather and the instruments used. 


March 23 
Climate and People (Part One) 


How daily lives of people in various 
regions have been influenced by 
climate; discussion of shelter (models 
of typical dwellings) and common 
food, both natural and cultivated. 


Books Received 


Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: FEAST OF THE Mip- 
NIGHT SuN. A story of the Canadian 
Arctic. J. David Ford. 2) 

THE SEASONS OF Love. A novel by 
Nora H. Leonard. $3 

National Confectioners’ Assn., 36 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.: Att ABOUT 
CANDY AND CHocoLaTE. P. P. Gott 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.: Concise DicTIONARY 
oF JupaismM. D.D. Runes. $5 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Pennsylvania— What to See and Where to 
See It. Published by W. E. Hill, 154 
Main St., Wellsboro. $1 

Mr. Hill has written this pamphlet as a 
guide to enable the tourist to see places and 
things of greatest interest in each county 
of the State. The data has been secured 
from various State publications, Chamber 
of Commerce organizations in nearly every 
city and large town, books, maps, papers, 
magazines, advertisements, personal letters, 
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aversation with others, and personal ob- 
rvation. For each county are given the 
ices to see, where roadside rests may be 
ind, and in which counties there are 
ite Parks with picnic facilities and cabins. 
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ORDER NOW AND 
AVOID THE RUSH 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


KURTZ BROS 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 


provement in Secondary Education through 
Group Studies. Fourteenth Yearbook, 
Pa. Branch, National Association, Sec- 
ondary School Principals. Copies may 
be obtained from Samuel P. Bomgardner, 
Principal, New Cumberland Joint High 
School. $1 
[his annual Yearbook records the study 
mn secondary school problems which took 
place at thirteen workshop centers in the 
summer of 1958. The problems considered, 
on which reports are included in this pam- 
1 phlet, were the Place of Vocational Educa- 
4 tion, Merit Rating, Recruiting Teachers as 
a Guidance Function, Achievement Stand- 
ards, Broadening International Under- 
standing, Evaluating the Language Arts 
Program, and The Science Program. 








Reg. U. Skeat Off. 





PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
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How Good Are Your Schools? Council on 
Instruction, National Education Associa- 
e tion, Washington 6, D. C. 10 for $1; 
a 100 for $7 
Are people in your community asking 
questions about their schools? Are they 
asking the questions that are of most signi- 
ficance? Here is a leaflet that may be 
helpful for use with parents, citizens, and 
organized groups in your community. The 
questions raised in this leaflet suggest 
areas that determine the quality of a school 
program 
It is intended to be useful in guiding 
individual and group discussions to a con- 
sideration of important educational topics 
g It should help the public to evaluate their 
schools in a constructive spirit in coopera- 
tion with local administrators and teachers. 
This leaflet is not a technical or exhaustive 
scientific instrument for evaluating schools 
Order copies now for use in your community 
with board members, PITA, and citizen 


a suggestion Ss 
we hope proves helpful 





At last, 
for classroom 
teachers, this 

up-to-date 


oe 











si NEW MAP OF ALASKA 
° U.S.G t 
aes nmen . i ? 
y overnme This new 28 x 27” Jeppesen Color Relief Map of Alaska at 25¢ 
ls Department of Health, Education and Wel- to teachers—fills big need. Only Alaskan map with three- 
n a Ain ol is alii Bia dimensional look, marginal index of geographic and cultural 
3 “ATIO? 2CTC ‘ 8-59, é p ‘ 7 ‘ 
1 3. HicHer EpucatTion. $0.70 names for quick, easy locating—also on map side thumbnail story 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE LABORATORIES IN and history—in addition, Teaching Guide by geographer 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. $0.35 {na Cullom Robertson so well known in social studies field. 
OPENING (FALL) ENROLLMENT in Higher 
i 1958: Institutional Data Suddenly faced with Alaska’s routes—has historical facts of 
StupIES IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION new importance to our nation, Alaska’s development, also 
“1 Bibliography: 1957 Publications teachers need new map and in- Robertson Teaching Guide that 
a hese publications may be secured from formation at fingertips. State- correlates with map and has 24 
t S ; 7 ! : 
Cea Baie ag Re hood changes our flag, number meaningful, practical projects 
vy 05 : of seats in Congress, center of with sources of free and inex- 
" U.S. population—adds 2% pensive materials. 
of Miscell times the size of the State a 
He iscellaneous Texas for homesteading. TO GET hoa MAP OF ALASKA, 
; ms : = = 28 x 27” including TEACHING GUIDE 
" ( —s TE eens - nth “ee Lede THIS new Jeppesen Alaskan poe gies pees aah, lh te 
€ s € c aSSa- . ° ’ 
units Ave. 1 W.. Washibatons, DC ey shaded relief, natural JEPPESEN AND CO. Box 9165, 
EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE. Annual color —shows rivers, RRs, air Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colo. 
Report 1957-1958. Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J ips ‘ , 
OBSERVING AND RECORDING THE BEHAVIOR Healthful « Delicious « Satisfying! 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN Dorothy H. _— 
to Cohen and Virginia Stern. No. 18, 
4 Practical Suggestions for Teaching. $1. 
Wuat Epucation Has To LEARN FROM 
a PsycHotocy. Percival M. Symonds. Home after a busy day, 
id $1.25. Bureau of Publications, Teachers see how quickly the lively, fresh 
| Collen. C ia University, New York a 
ty on Columbia University, New Yor flavor of good, delicious 
er ORGANIZATION HANDBOOK. National Li- Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum gives 
ef brary Week, April 12-18. | National ou a refreshing, little lift and the smooth 
rs, Library W eek, 24 W. 40th St., New York “4 ‘i me . - . 
rS, 18, NY. natural chewing helps relieve tension. 
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New Books 








Lion in My Lineage. Glenn L. Gardiner. 
220 pp. Greenwich Book Publishers. 
$3 


In autobiographical form from notes pre- 
served by the subject himself, this book 
describes the life of William Franklin 
Gardiner, a descendant of Lion Gardiner, 
doughty military commandant of the first 


Connecticut colony at Fort Saybrook. It 
opens with seven-year-old William  wit- 
nessing the clubbing and burning of a 
Negro by a brutal and unreasoning mob 
during the Civil War Draft Riots in New 
York. Through the eyes of this small boy, 
the reader is a witness to the memorable 
funeral procession of Abraham Lincoln. 





Attention _ 


Sound Proven Protection 


Low Level Rates 


Group Insurance 


e Technical Know-How 


Washington National “tailor makes” 


mittee or Welfare Committee. 
information without obligation! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


906 Bankers Securities Building 
Philadelphia 7 





LOCAL PRESIDENTS AND WELFARE COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


WHY DOES WASHINGTON NATIONAL ENJOY SUCH WIDE 
ACCEPTANCE AMONG TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, AND MEMBERS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION? 


e Over 30 Years Experience In The Specialized Field Of Teachers 


e Specially Trained, Salaried Teacher Group Representatives. 


group insurance programs to fit local 
needs of Pennsylvania teachers and school districts. 
Protection, Hospital and Surgical Benefits, Medical Expense Benefits, and 
many other important features can be included in a plan of protection for 
the teachers and other employees of your district. 


Washington National is well qualified to write your entire group insurance program. 
We will be glad to have one of our Representatives meet with your Executive Com- 
Start the New Year right; write us today for full 





Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


Life insurance, Income 


. INSURANCE COMPANY 


720 Investment Building 
Pittsburgh 22 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Many other experiences are told in his slo v 
and determined rise to the position . 
country gentleman in a mid-western cor:)- 
munity. 


The Butler, the Baker, and Candlestick Maker. 
- Gatewood. 266 pp. Greenwic'y. 


—~ 


The setting of this book is Boston on t! 
eve of the Revolution, a hotbed of ant 
British sentiment. Through the Coloni 
mansion of the Hawthorne family pass ti 
most famous men of the age, in communic 
tion with their fellow patriots as far afie 
as the West Indies. And the busy spies 
the Crown are everywhere. A _ light 
thread in the story is the love affair between 
Diana Laurel Hawthorne and Dudley 
Sheppard. Above all, the book reproduces 
the elegant homes, the genteel manners, the 
costumes and entertainments, the ways of 
living and thinking of our Colonial an- 
cestors. 


Missy the Missile and Sally the Satellite 
Marion and Ed Serveson. Greenwich. 


o 


@ 


= 40% 


Two stories for today’s youngsters about 
The Missile and A Satellite. The words 
are few and the pictures large in a book 
which will please science enchanted young- 
sters. 


Runty 4 Dimpy. Byron T. Bradley. Green- 
wich. 

Animals are the main characters in these 
two stories. Runty is a black-faced lamb, 
and Dimpy is a baby deer. The stories are 
well illustrated and teach important lessons 


The King Can Do No Wrong. W. L. Reuter 
62 pp. Pageant Press, Inc. $2.50 

Here is an eye witness account of the 
capture and death of John Wilkes Booth, 
the assassin of Abraham Lincoln. The 
author presents a description of these events 
by Lt. Col. Everton J. Conger, the man who 
led the Federal troops that cornered Booth 
in a barn on the Garrett farm and witnessed 
his death. 


Introduction to Music. H. M. Miller. 260 
pp. Illus. Barnes & Noble. Paper back, 
$1.50 

This guide to good listening is a summary 
of the subject material found in the most 
important textbeoks: basic elements of 
music, mediums, forms, styles, types of 
music literature, aids to appreciation, re- 
view of notation, and lists of masterpieces 

The outline is organized in three parts so 

planned that they can be studied in any 

order. 


Prelude to Forever. Pat Strawbridge Carson. 
240 pp. Greenwich. $3.50 
This is the story of the people of a typical 
Cape Hatteras fishing village, of the Gay- 
lord family, and the six sophisticated New 
Yorkers who came to vacation at their hotel 
The climax comes when a hurricane knifes 
into the tight little community. 


The Hunter's Encyclopedia. Edited by 
Raymond R. Camp. 1172 pp. _ Illus. 
Stackpole Company, Harrisburg. $17.50 

This encyclopedia informs on the history, 
identification, characteristics, breeding and 
feeding habits, range and distribution of 
every game bird and animal on the North 

American continent. It gives detailed in- 

formation on the hunting methods, firearms, 

and ammunition best suited to each one 

It deals with the improved shooting tech- 

niques, tips on how to train dogs, plan your 

hunting day, select equipment, and the 
myriad other details so important to suc- 
cessful hunting. In the words of a Neu 

York Times reviewer, © It contains practical- 

ly everything except how to bait a mouse- 

trap. 
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“WHERE CAN 


I FIND OUT ABOUT COLLIER’S 
SPACE SATELLITES?”* ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 
have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
| young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
‘ (alles Collier’ ; facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
sec. thee. Taal Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
{ s ee naman pela pein pedia i jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
‘ "WEES a = = prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
* . mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 
by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 
*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA pedia is recommended and approved by every 

Vol. 18, beginning page 97 ————— State Board of Education. Next time you or 
20 your students have a question, look it up in 
Collier’s Encyclopedia! 
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} FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 
2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Hy a ~ 


. THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION 
This Z 


Walt Disney Productions 





little girl 


Is a 
: k- Yel ah’ -t-1 me) -1 a 40100100 N-dial-mel-t-4]amcomaal-1a 
young lady struate before they are 11. So do your 
girls a favor by showing them this movie 
early in their lives. With naturalness and 
now charm, this 10-minute, 16mm. sound and 
color film explains just what happens dur- 
ing menstruation and why. Appealing Dis- 


: - : : 5 ney-style characters dramatize health and 
Time to show her the charming animated film grooming rules. Prints available on short- 


“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions mn loan. 








Ng y 











“YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW" 


4 ——k---k---- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -——-—-K-- fe % is a lovely illustrated booklet 
(Oe which gives added information to 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept st-29, Neenah, Wisconsin ba the pre-teen girl 
Please send me free, except for return postage, your 16 mm. sound and color film, i” “VERY PERSONALLY YOURS’ 
“The Story of Menstruation.”’ Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) SSE fo} 1-1 awe aalela-mmel-2¢-1](-10 m=) delr-lar-hdlola 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)____ 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) for the teen-age girl. Also avail- 
’ able: Teaching Guide, Physiology 


Also send the following: __copies of ‘‘You’re A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) Chart and new Mother-Daughter 











___copies of ‘‘Very Personally Yours”’ (for girls 12 and over) , Program. 
{_] Teaching Guide C) Physiology Chart ( Mother-Daughter Program This entire program is available without 
NAME charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
ee na 7 a a makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 
SCHOOL_ GRADE__ 
STREET. CITY. ZONE STATE KOTEX is a trademark of KiMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
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EUROPE — OFF THE BEATEN PATH 
SUMMER 1959 


Istanbul, Athens, Lisbon, Majorca, Dublin, Vienna, 
openhagen 

Plus all the Favorites 
Paris, Rome, London, Madrid, the Riviera, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Capri, Lucerne, Cologne, and many 
others 
A low-priced tour for those who want the com- 
panionship of a congenial group together with the 
freedom to see and do as they wish. 


65 Days in Europe — $1450. 


Write for free folder: 
Dr. James L. Dodson 
Los Angeles Valley College 
13161 Burbank Bivd. 
Van Nuys, California 











BRUBECK TOURS 


Seventh Season 

ESCORTED AIR-CONDITIONED BUS TOURS 

29 days California & Southwest National 
Parks Tour........... 5 Puneest 
Pike’s Peak, Mesa Verde, Grand Canyon, 
Bryce, Zion, Yosemite, Rocky Mt. National 
Parks, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

21 days Yellowstone & Canadian N. W. Tour 399.00 
Rocky Mt. Grand Teton, Glacier, Kootenay, 

Yoho, Banff and Jasper National Parks, Mt. 
Rushmore, Bad Lands of S. Dakota. 

21 days Grand Tour of Mexico from San 
Antonio......... iets la 
Monterrey, San Minguel de Allenti, Mexico 
City, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapulco, Fortin 
and Pan American mountain drive. 

30 days Around South America by Piane Tour. 
Panama, Lima, Cuzco, Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Iguazu, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Puerto Rico. THis ts AN ALL EXPENSE TOUR. 

Write for complete itineraries: 

4620 Manordene Road Baltimore 29, Maryland 


1939 - 1959 Inc. 
Thanks, Teachers, and your _ 
friends, for your patronage -%* 
through 20 YEARS; | con- 
tinue to give you the finest in | 


quality—the most for your 
money. 





$399.00 


324.00 


1365.00 












Only by the open road can 
you really see a country, its 
people and industries. Best 
in hotels or motels, every 
night. 


ALASKA—Modern 
motor coach tour through 
Northwest U. S., to Banff, 
Lake Louise, Glacier Na- 
tional Park, ALASKA 
HIGHWAY, to Fairbanks. 


Mrs. Daisy Dorsey 


6 weeks tour, $900 to Come — travel 
$940. with me. 
EUROPE—Repeating a popular grand 


motor coach tour, steamship or air passage, 
optional BE SURE YOU SEE THIS 
ITINERARY BEFORE YOU MAKE 
FINAL PLANS. $1200 to $1400. 


CALIFORNIA 3 weeks circle tour from 
the East, $298. 
[|] WEST COAST TOUR, “See America 


Tour’ the ever-popular 6-weeks U.S. tour, 
$498. 


NEW ENGLAND CANADA TOUR 

2 weeks, features a 600 mile cruise, 3 days, 
nights on St. Lawrence River. $298-$320. 
MEXICO, 4 weeks, Mexico City and 
Acapulco, chartered bus and limousine 
native bilingual guides, $430. 


RESERVATIONS must be made early for 
1959. Check tours of interest for free litera- 
ture—send name and address to 


DORSEY TOURS, INC. 


504 Elizabeth Avenue, 
SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, W. VA. 
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Notes and News 


Davip PauL JONES, supervising 
principal of Forest Hills schools, has 
resigned to accept a position as ad- 
viser with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Department of 
State. Doctor Jones will be assigned 
to Africa or Asia in February. He 
has been at Forest Hills 28 years. 

Dace F. Roose, assistant super- 
vising principal, will succeed Doctor 


Jones as supervising principal of | 


Forest Hills schools 


JARL Rone of Escanaba, Michi- | 


gan, has been appointed assistant 


professor of geography at the State | 


Teachers College, California. He 
assumed his duties on January 206. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO an- | 


nounces that the Department of 
Education will again have a work- 
shop in reading this summer. 
workshop, to be held July 6 through 
31, is open to classroom teachers, 
reading consultants, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, librarians, and remedial 
teachers of reading. Application 
blanks should be secured early from 
Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, Director, 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, 
Illinois 





Necrology 


FRANCES GRINDER, teacher in New 
Brighton and Pittsburgh schools 
before her retirement, December 
16 


Mrs. Eston LEE CARDEN, teacher 
in Bellevue High School, Pitts- 


burgh for 25 years, December 11 

WESLEY J. FISHER, teacher in Lewis- 
town schools for 40 years and 
assistant superintendent of Méif- 
flin County for 16 years, December 
15 

FRANKLIN C. SPITLER, elementary 
supervisor for Baldwin-Whitehall 
schools, Allegheny County, De- 
cember 9 

ELEANOR ACHESON WILSON, 92, Lew- 


istown, retired teacher with 32 
years of service, July 6 
MARGARET Kress, teacher for 28 


years, 26 of which were in Norris- 
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HERE’S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 


Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS... 


‘'TAILOR- MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


- « Ages 18 to 60 

NON-CANCELLABLE and 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


For Teachers . 


ss Se, Min Sh Gh Se Ss i, Nie Wik, Si, ie, Sie 





For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
e © Serving Teachers Since 1912 «+ « 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 


CSS TUL 


SEST ... 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 














ATA 
COST AS LOW 


AS 3/c 


PER PUPIL* 





AVR 
RATEOMETE 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 





IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED... requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET*... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them” 
... “best of its type’... ‘‘more convenient”’ . . . 
‘so quiet’’. . . ‘‘flexible and adaptable’. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 e 10 or more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. PJ-92 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 
SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 
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HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS — recognized as the Standard for Quality for 


over eighty years. 








HOLDEN PORTFOLIOS made of the same quality of paper as the 


Book Covers, and especially designed to meet the needs of students in art 
and music departments. 


HOLDEN REPORT CARD ENVELOPES — thumb-cut and made of the 


same material. 


KOMET — a liquid plastic preparation which provides a quick and permanent method of repair- 
ing books. It will repair torn pages, loose pages, loose bindings, and will bind a number of 
sheets together. 


Samples on request 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. 








INTRODUCING ... the NEW 


MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER 4 MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER 
Grades 1 and 2 7” Grades 3 to 12 


by Morton Botel, Ed. D. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
and Reading Consultant 
Bucks County, Pa. 


ae" everything old is bad and ULLY integrated, the program STUDENTS SUPERIOR 
BE 


not everything new is good. is designed to improve spelling, 


But an intimate grasp of both creative writing, language usage, On the average, students who used 
old and new is usually necessary be- handwriting and reading. It carries this program were found to be super- 
fore something worthwhile is pro- spelling skills over into all subject ior to others who did not use it, in 
duced, such as Dr. Botel’s amazing areas and though completely in- spelling, reading and language usage. 
Multi-Level Speller. dividualized, actually creates a high 





T | a we: , teacher and student interest. as ws ia 

is as practical as it is unusual, 

because it recognizes and _ pro- WATCH FOR THE 
vides for the fact that not all TESTED AND PROVEN ANNOUNCEMENT 


students are able to progress at the 


same rate of speed. The Multi-Level Pate is nee on of the NEW INTERESTING 
extensive research and practical use 
ET this superior spelling pro- in hundreds of classrooms at every READING SERIES 
gram defines the simple steps grade level. It has won the com- \ . alata a : 
OES ae . : : 2 Te en A unique series of new Books 
necessary to teach spelling so plete confidence of teachers who 5 Winsett ontunsbatinns stelein tea | 
it sticks. used it over all other methods. gS ating rec g 


| middle-grade and secondary stu- 
dents who cannot read beyond 
the 4th grade level. 





7b) PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


102 SOUTH ALLEN STREET, STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FEBRUARY, 


* UNIVERSITY 
- OF COLORADO 


& 

Enjoy rewarding study and vacation 
pleasures in the majestic Colorado 
Rockies where a great University 
offers unlimited opportunity for re- 
search and professional advance- 
ment. Join Colorado’s “Rush to the 
Rockies”’ Centennial Celebration in 
1959. Choose any of the following 
sessions or combination of sessions 
to fit your summer plans. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
FULL SUMMER SESSION . . . . June 12- August 22 


FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM... . . June 12- July 17 
FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP... .....-- June 22 - July 17 


FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM 

SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . 

SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WUOREOOP .. sss ec ee July 20 - August 14 

SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 7 


June 29- July 17 
July 20 - August 22 


Distinguished resident and visiting 
faculty. More than 800 courses lead- 
ing to graduate and undergraduate 
degrees. Full schedule for entering 
freshmen. Lectures by renowned 
scientists and scholars. Summer-long 
Creative Arts Program. Excellent 
living accommodations in handsome 
University Residence Halls. 


Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna 23 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


Name 
Street Address 


City 





| Mrs. Mary 





| Jesse W. 






town, before her 
1957, December 14 
M. ELIzABETH TREICHLER, elemen- 


retirement in | 


| 
| 


tary teacher for 38 years in Norris- | 
town before her retirement De- | 


cember |, 1958, December 21 
BaRBARA E. Hanson, teacher in 
Garfield Junior High School, Johns- 
town, with 39 years of service, 
December 3 
Mary Devtin, teacher in Cochran 
Junior High School, Johnstown, 
December 20 
Mrs. Mary S. SMITH, teacher in 
Bheam school, Johnstown, with 
37 years of service, December 26 
A. McCann ess, 87, 
Dormont, assistant dean of women, 
State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, before her retirement in 
1942, October 21 


ALAN P. MEwuna, chairman of geog- 


raphy department, State Teachers 

College, Indiana, December 13 

Myers, Mechanicsburg 
Mounted Rt., retired school teach- 
er, January 7 

RAYMOND F. SCHMIDT, counselor at 
Allegheny Vocational High School, 
Pittsburgh, since 1936, December 
31 

PercivAL C. Fox, 90, former prin- 
cipal of the Halifax school, Janu- 
ary 5 

MaBEL CHARLES, teacher in Harris- 
burg public schools before her re- 
tirement in 1936, January 7 


Index to Advertisers 
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~ HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Course: 
Open to Both Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
June 29—Ausgust 19 


EDUCATION 
June 29—August 12 


Special courses for teachers: Water Life and Field Biology 
National Government of the U.S.; Russian Thought fror 
Ivan the Terrible to Pasternak; American Fiction, 17% 
to 1890; Studies in Choral Literature; Advanced Com 
position for Teachers of English; plus regular Education 
courses. 


Limited scholarships available in Field Biology, 
Guidance; Master of Education through summer 
work only 


Conferences: Educational Administration: A New Look 
at the Secondary School; Scientific Creativity in an 
Organizational Setting 











Broad ext icular prog 





For Preliminary Announcement write to 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
E Dept. 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





Here’s how amazing 


—  \ E-Z Grader 


= cuts your 
ye \ scoring 


ee time 91% 


After checking papers, set E-Z Grader slide 
at total number of problems...read precise 
percentage score under number of wrong 
answers. That's all there is to it... no 
long, tiring paper work ... no mistakes, no 
disputes ... actually saves you hours every 
week. Used and endorsed by teachers of all 
grades, all subjects, all reporting methods. 
Start now to enjoy trouble-free scoring 
with the amazing E-Z Grader. Order today! 


READ WHAT THIS DELIGHTED 
TEACHER SAYS ABOUT E-Z GRADER. 
THOUSANDS MORE AGREE with HER. 


E. C. of Virginia says “ . a tremendous 
help. I want some of my school teacher 
friends to enjoy them too!” 


OrDeER Now! E-Z GRADER GUARANTEED 
TO SATISFY OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
The E-Z Grader Co., Dept. S 

28929 Gates Mills Blvd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
Please rush...... E-Z Grader(s) @ $1.00 by 


return mail postpaid. I enclose $............ 


OUND Secccxccssesxsan BONG: <<: BUMS s.<scocces 


10% discount on orders of 10 or more 
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Calendar 


February 7-11—Annual Conv., Na- 
tional Assn., Secondary School 
Principals, Philadelphia 

February 8-1O—NEA Dedication 
Days 

February 14-19—American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Na- 
tional Conv., Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 23-March 13—Nineteenth 
Annual Latin Festival, Buhl Plane- 
tarium, Pittsburgh 

March 15—Charter Day 

March 26-28—Eastern Business 
Teachers Assn., The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, N. - 

March 29-April 3—Annual Study 
Conf., Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

April—Teaching Career Month 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 3—Midwestern Council for the 
Social Studies, Spring Meeting, 
State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock 

April 4—Spring Conf., Pa. Assn. for 
the Study and Education of the 
Mentally Gifted, Hershey Sr. HS. 

April 5-1 1—Conservation Week 

April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 


FEBRUARY, 





1959 











Basic Social Studies Series 
PRIMARY PROGRAM 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES DISCUSSION PICTURES 


24 big pictures (2214”’ x 30”) in color, showing social situations 
common to 5- to 7-year-olds. The pictures motivate pupils to sup- 
ply own text in discussions. Packaged in a tube, with hanger 
for mounting. 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 2 


Hard-bound text for Grade 2. Helps pupils understand phases 
of community life. Develops attitudes tha‘ lead to democratic 
action. 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 3 


Hard-bound text for Grade 3. Presents the story of Food, Cloth- 
ing, and Shelter. Develops understandings of where these things 
come from, how they are produced, and how they are transported. 





Distinctive, functional illustrations that aid in study and review. 
Sequential map development program throughout the series. 
Complete easy-to-use Teacher's Guidebook for each grade. 








Row, Peterson and Company 
White Plains, New York 


Evanston, Illinois 
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From the Bay of Biscay to the Alps—from 
the English Channel to the Riviera the best 
way to travel in France is by rail. 


All France is before you—served by one 
of the speediest and most comfortable 
railroad systems in the world. 


In addition, fast autorails and modern 
motor coaches run on regular schedules 

selected especially to give you an intimate 
picture of the French countryside. 


For actual tickets and reservations 
before you leave home— 
see your travel agent. 


The WE # 1ailpa 1J 


\ history making achievement in travel convenience 
— ONE 2 


ticket good for 2 months of unlimited rail 
road travel interchangeably in 13 European countries 


323 Geary St, San 1 Francisco, Calif. . 1231 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, P. Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y Dept. P-1 


















RAILROADS 








April 9 
for the Social Studies, State Teach- 


America Convention, 
Dauphin High School 


Teachers of 
Central 


Northwestern Pa. Council 


ers College, Edinboro Harrisburg 
April 9-11—Speech Assn. of the April 11—Eastern Meeting, Pa. Busi- 
Eastern States, 50th Annual Conv., ness Educators’ Assn., Senior H S., 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York Abington 
City April 12-18—National Library Week 
\pril 10-1 1—North Central Regional April 16-18 —Tenth Anniversary Con- 
Conf., Department of Classroom ference and Celebration, Pa. Assn 


Teachers, NEA, Detroit, Michigan 
April 


for Safety Education, Community 


10-11—Pennsylvania Future Building, Hershey 














BRYANT [Feachers Bureau WPS cece 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. “ 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—4lst Year 

















TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 
you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient and costly. Why not put your future in 
the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Visit our office 
Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street 


Est. 1913 


4 block from the capitol. 








CLARK- BREWER Teachers Agency 


C. J. Cooil, Mer. 


Member—N.A.T. 505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
(Other Gifices—New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis) 
Good teaching positions listed throughout the YEAR. Positions for 1959-60 now being reported from 
California, Oregon, Washington, other WESTERN STATES. SALARIES ARE GOOD in the WEST. 
Teach in the WEST and PROSPER in this growing area. 
prone REGIST RATION in our SPOKANE Office. Write for Details. 
ourna 


Mention Penna. School 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


401 Juniper Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


E. F. Maloney 
E. F. Maloney, Jr. 





Kingsley | Personal Discriminating Service } Managers 








TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 
—Secondary liege. hy not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 
in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 
so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. ‘‘Why put your future—so important to you 
—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 





April 17-18—Fourteenth Annual Pa 
Schodl Librarians Conference, Stat 
Teachers College, Kutztown 

April 18—Western Meeting, Pa. Busi 
ness Educators’ Assn., Senior H.S 
Beaver Falls 

April 23-25—Pa. School Counselor 
Assn., Third Annual Conv., Miltor 
Hershey School, Hershey 

April 23-25—Pa. Forensic and Musi 
League State Contests 

April 24-25—-Student Education Assn 
of Pa. State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock 

May 2—Annual High School Business 
Education Contest, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

May 4-10—National Music Week 

May 8-9—Pa. Art Education Assn 
Spring Conf., Education Building 
Harrisburg 

May 15-l16—State Convention, Pa 
Junior Classical League, North 
Hills H.S., West View, Pittsburgh 
29 

June 18-19—Conference of College 
Admissions Officers and School 
Counselors, Pa. State University 
University Park 

June 21-25—National Conf.. Nationa! 
Assn. of Student Councils (Di- 
vision of National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals), Pitts- 
burgh 

June 28-July 3—-NEA Convention, 
St. Louis 

September 4-5—Pa. Council of Teach- 
ers of English, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville, 

September 28-29—Pa. Branch, Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary School 
_ Principals, Harrisburg — 


AD A Mw TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 























Seabed 1090 9, Sonat sEvENTaT SE, APLaRVown ruxwa, YOM iio diaeeae a 
Member National A iation of T. 5 i $4,000 = Positions $6,200 
ANATIONAL SERVICE E‘ficient, reliable 





944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. Concentrating on local and 
national service. Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. Established 40 years 





and personalized 


service for teachers 
ALBERT ee 


Teachers Agency agement for three 


generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 

















NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 
NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 


‘Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 






TEACHER 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


G.EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager | | 








37 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE ccs 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us aboux yourself, 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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These “helps” make it easy to 


answer questions On erowing up 


Complete Menstrual Education Program Free: 


Many teachers find this program, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts, and Teen-Age by 
Modess, of distinct help in answering questions girls 
ask about menstruation, 

If you would like any or all of these excellent “helps,” 
fill in the coupon below, checking the items you want 
and the quantity of copies required. The makers of 
Modess will be happy to fill your request. 

New Edition! “Growing Up and Liking It”—explains the 
“why” and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, sim- 
ply... and in language your girls can easily understand. 
Cram-packed with friendly, helpful advice on health 
and good grooming, it’s a wonderful supplement to 
classroom discussions, 

“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”—valuable booklet for 
mothers... specially good for P.T.A. meetings. 
“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”— in- 
cludes large anatomical wall chart, a general teaching 
guide, and copies of above booklets. 

“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 


14...also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black 





and white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Com- 
plete with Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill. 
“Confidence Because... You Understand Menstruation” 
—color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—first on mens- 
trual hygiene. May be stopped for questions, 35 mm. 
with or without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to 
keep.) Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill in- 
cludes script. 


eeoeeereeeeeeee ee seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeese 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5966-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

copies of ‘‘Growing Up and Liking It” 

copies of ‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 

16 mm. movie, ‘‘Molly Grows Up”’ (on free loan). Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery. Date wanted______§__Alternate date 

35 mm. filmstrip, ‘‘Confidence Because ... You Understand 
Menstruation” with sound without sound. Record: 
16”, 12” Univ. 12”. Circle speed desired:’33}4, 45, 78. 
Date wanted (Yours to keep.) 

one **Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 

















Name 





( PLEASE PRINT ) 
School Course 








School address 








City Zone State 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S. AND CANADA) 
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MARY & AN O 


IT’S SO TRUE: THE LADDER OF PROGRESS AWAITS YOU! 


B. S. degree upon graduation of State Teachers Colleges. State of 
Pennsylvania certificates for every graduate. Average yearly fees, 
quarters, meals, laundry: $700. Summer, extension, part-time courses: 
$11 per credit. Supervised student teaching for all. 

Elite faculty in education, experience, and talent. 

Placement service available to all alumni. 


Notable cultural, social, athletic, recreational programs. 
SHARE WITH YOUTH THE TREASURES OF THE MIND 


Teaching as a career means self-realization, security, service! Challeng- 


ing experiences! Community respect! 


President 
Harvey A. Andruss 
Michael Duda 
James H. Duckrey 
Paul G. Chandler 
LeRoy J. Koehler 
Thomas R. Miller 
Willis E. Pratt 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Richard T. Parsons 


College Special Curricula 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education 
California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts 
Clarion Library Science 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education 
Edinboro Art Education 
Indiana _ Art, Business, Home Economics and Music 
Kutztown Art Education and Library Science 
Lock Haven Health Education 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science 
Shippensburg Business Education 
Slippery Rock Health Education 
West Chester Health Education and Music Education Charles S. Swope 
All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR — TWO SEMESTERS — September 


= = » 


D. L. Biemesderfer 
Ralph E. Heiges 


Lewis W. Rathgeber 


Norman Weisenfluh 
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